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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the following contribu- 
tions to the India Famine Fund: 
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The above list contains only those contributions received prior 
to July 30. They have been forwarded to Messrs. Brown 
Brothers & Company, 59 Wall Street, New York, who are cus- 
todians of the fund received by the Committee of One Hundred. 





THE CHINESE ENIGMA. 


EPORTS that the ministers and other foreigners in Peking 

are living have become so frequent and positive that hope 

is entertained in some quarters that they may be true. The 
Springfield Republican, for example, remarks that if the Chinese 
“are now engaged in kicking up a dust-storm in the eyes of the 
powers in order to gain time for a prolonged military conflict, it 
is somewhat remarkable that without previous arrangement, ap- 
parently, this game of duplicity should be played so skilfully and 
harmoniously by all the Chinese ministers in foreign capitals. 
If Wu in Washington and What’s-his-name in London, and the 
other pigtail diplomats in Paris and Berlin, who insist that the 
ministers are alive, have been simply lying all this time, in uni- 
son with the head prevaricators in China, they have been dis- 
playing the most extraordinary team work of which diplomacy 
has any record.” The Chinese Government, through Li Hung 
Chang and Minister Wu Ting Fang, have actually promised to 


deliver the ministers alive at Tien-Tsin if the powers will stop 
their military operations against Peking; but the powers have 
come to have so little faith in Chinese assurances that they dis- 
‘trust this proposal and intend to start for the Chinese capital at 
‘once. To delay the advance, says the New York 7imes, “may 
be to consign the legations to preventable extermination ; to ac- 
cept the conditions of suspension may not secure the release of 
the ministers alive, and may be construed by the Chinese in con- 
trol at Peking as an indication of weakness and fear on the part 
of the allies.” The command to the viceroys not to allow a 
single foreigner to escape from the interior affects 2,000 or more 
missionary workers who are isolated in inland towns. 

Considerable indignation has been aroused by the reports of 
looting and outrage by European soldiers in the capture of the 
native city of Tien-Tsin. It is said that the Chinese, when the 
city was taken, killed many of their women to keep them from 
falling into the hands of the troops of the allies, and from subse- 
quent reports it appears that their fears were well-founded. The 
Indianapolis Sentinel says: ‘“‘The account of the looting of 
Tien-Tsin is appalling. If the brigands who engaged in it were 
the people relied upon to rescue the hapless foreigners at Peking, 
it is no wonder that they are still without relief.”. The Tien-Tsin 
correspondent of the New York Suz, under the date of July 15, 
says of the looting and plundering : 


“This day has been devoted entirely to looting the native city, 
and it is impossible to cable a description of the scenes that were 
enacted there. Millions of taels’ worth of property have been 
taken. [A tael is about two thirds of $t.] The whole city is 
filled with an indiscriminate mob of C hiness and soldiers of all 
nationalities, who are breaking open stores and smashing chests 
and safes and rushing hither and thither with their arms filled 
with silks, furs, jewelry, silver bars, and money The 
American and Japanese troops were the only ones who-made any 
attempt to restrain the civilian or soldier looters. The men of 
both these commands behaved well, the conduct of the Japanese 
being especiaily commendable under the circumstances 
Fires have been started throughout the city and men are fighting 
in the streets over loot. Revolvers have been drawn and threats 
of shooting are not uncommon. The Chinamen sometimes offer 
a show of resistance against being plundered, and in these cases 
are shot.” 


The despatches from Berlin credit the German Emperor with a 
singular farewell address to an expedition that sailed from Bre- 
merhaven for China on Friday of last week. Some of the sen- 


tences from different parts of the speech are reported as follows: 


“That a people like the Chinese should cast to the winds inter- 
national rights a thousand years old and treat with scorn the 
sanctity of an ambassador and the rights of hospitality in a 
manner so horrible, is unprecedented in the history of the world. 
Every civilization not founded on Christianity is sure to be 
brought to naught... . 

“If you close with the enemy, remember this: Spare nobody. 
Make no prisoners. Use your weapons so that for a thousand 
years hence no Chinaman will dare look askance at any German. 
Open the way for civilization once forall... ... 

‘May the blessing of God rest on your banners, and may He 
vouchsafe to you to find a path for Christianity in that far-off 
country.” 


Despite the many fears expressed that the anti-foreign out- 
break would spread to the southern and western provinces of the 


empire, and despite the large headlines in many newspapers an- 
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SOME OF THE CURRENT ‘“‘PORTRAITS”’ OF TSZE HSI AN, THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER OF CHINA. 


nouncing that “all China” is “aflame,” actual violence to foreign- 
ers seems to have been confined thus far to the province of Pe- 
chi-li (or Chih-li), in which Peking is located, and the neighboring 
provinces of Shan-tung, Honan (the most intensely anti-foreign 
province in China), Shan-si, and Manchuria, where a small 
Russo-Chinese war is in progress along the Amur River. The 
disorder seems to be spreading, however, and the anti-foreign 
attitude of the Chinese in all parts of the empire is becoming 
very threatening. 

The American Doctrine.-—‘‘It should always be understood 
that the 3,000,000 square miles, or thereabouts, in Mongolia, 


the Chinese could be confirmed in the sole government and use 
of their country, provided that the central authority in Peking 
should be reasonably progressive and broad, and strong enough 
to maintain order and enforce its treaty obligations to other na- 
tions. A united and independent China would mean a China in 
which peace-loving and honest nations might compete to good 
advantage with these which rely largely upon force and fraud for 
the advancement of their interests. 

“This is the American doctrine, and it is the conclusion forced 
upon open-minded persons by the logic of the situation.”"— 7 he 
Cleveland Leader. 


The Chinese Army.—‘‘‘The grand staff of the Russian army 
in St. Petersburg estimates the total num- 
ber of Chinese troops, on the strength of 























information from their military agents in 
China, at 1,752,000. This grand total 1s 
made up of 205,000 field troops composed of 
50,000 Manchurian regular and 20,000 1r- 
regular troops, 125,000 active and 10,000 
disciplined troops ; 689,000 reserves, com- 
posed of 13,000 field troops of Peking, 75,- 
ooo called by the name of the Eight Flags 
troops in Peking, 95,o000f the Eight Flags 
troops in the provinces, and 506,000 of the 
Lu-in or Green Flags, and 858,000 troops of 
various, other denominations, including 
guards, reserves, gendarmes, Manchurian 
militia 





103,000—river and canal guards, 














transport convoys, and troops formed of 





SOME CURRENT “ PORTRAITS” OF KWANG-SU. EMPEROR OF CHINA, 


Tibet, Chinese Turkestan, Manchuria, and lesser dependencies 
contain only perhaps 25,000,000 inhabitants. Not less than 95 
per cent. of the subjects of the Emperor of China are Chinese who 
live in China proper, or the edge of Manchuria nearest to China. 

“Such occupancy and use of a great country is entitled to re- 
spect, and it makes a title too strong to be denied. Ethically. 
the Chinese have perhaps the most perfect claim to the land they 
live in that can be shown for any important people of the entire 
globe. Inthe business view of the situation, also, it is undeniable 
that fair play for all interested nations, which means freedom of 
competition, a healthful rivalry for trade advantages, and the 
most rapid commercial development possible to bring about with- 
out wholesale tyranny and oppression, would be best served if 


men of different alien races. It is admitted 
that these figures can not be accepted as 
absolutely accurate, owing to the diff- 
culty of obtaining correct information from Chinese sources. 
On paper there are 60,000 cavalry and 850,000 infantry and artil- 
lery. Many of the so-called cavalry have no horses, and only a 
few detachments are armed with carbines and rifles. The great 
majority still carry lances and bows and arrows. A very small 
portion of the artillery has received any special training. The 
batteries stationed in Chih-li and Turkestan are considered to be 
the best. Most of the Green Flag troops and the reserves are 
totally untrained. The best drilled troops, who have been under 
foreign instructors, are the detachments of Gen. Ni Shi Chen- 

15,000 men—and of Gen. Yuan Shih Kai—17,000 men—the latter 
being employed for the defense of the coast of the Gulf of Pe- 
chi-li. Betana, and Taku. ‘These detachments are chiefly armed 


























“With a smile that was childlike and bland.” 


BRET HARTE’S POEM BROUGHT UP TO DATE, 


* And we fell on that heathen Chinee.”’ 


“The hands that were played by that heathen 
Chinee.’ 


—The Philadelphia North American. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL ALEXIEFF, REAR-ADMIRAL COURREJOLLES, VICE-ADMIRAL BENDEMANN, 
Commanding Russian Squadron. Commanding French Division. Commanding German Squadron. 


NAVAL COMMANDERS IN CHINESE WATERS. 


with Mauser rifles, of which about goo,oo0, it is stated, have been China or Japan or Turkey, he expects to be protected, and, if not, 
imported into China by German and English firms the last three his own Government will hold the Government of the country 
years.” —S/. Petersburg Correspondence London Times. where he is responsible. For the second of these two ideas is 
that a government must maintain order and protect life and prop- 

Shall We Sell Guns to the Heathen ?-—‘‘The powers profess erty, domestic and foreign. If it wiil not or can not do this, it 
to have been entirely ignorant of the extent to which China had has abdicated some of the most essential functions of govern- 
supplied herself with European-made guns and ammunition. ment, and to that extent its existence as a government may be, 
Now, in the outburst of wisdom that follows the event, it is and indeed must be, disregarded by other nations. A country 
gravely proposed that the civilized nations of the 
world, which have brought to perfection the instru- 
ments of destruction, shall monopolize their use, and 
prohibit their sale to barbarians—meaning in this case 
those peoples of the earth less able to kill than we are. 
If Boers and Chinamen and Indians, Asiatic and Amer- 
ican, can be kept from owning rifles and cannon, they 
will be less dangerous to the nations that want their 
trade or their land. But what are guns made for if not 
to sell? Has not German industry been reaping the 
benefit of the trade which all the powers have been so 
anxious to develop with China? China did not wish it; 
we forced her ports, and she opened her country to us 
onany large scale only after the war with Japan re- 
vealed both to her and to the outside world how hope- 
less would be any attempt at resistance. Strange that 
we should be surprised when, compelled at the can- 
non’s mouth to buy, she elected to buy cannon! The 
disconcerting promptness of his choice shows how 
quick was the despised Celestial to strengthen the 
weakest point in his civilization. But if we had let him 
alone, he never would have bought Mausers. If we are 
to develop China, we must expect to see her armed. 
England, with her firm grip on India, has found it im- 
possible to keep the barbarous mountain tribes of the 
remote interior from supplying themselves with modern 
rifles. No measures which the European govern- 
ments can adopt will avail to keep China from buying 
of the manufacturers through third parties, as long as 














China remains an independent power. Even if they 
could, Chinese workmen are skilful enough to learn to 





make guns themselves, when they have got our mod- 
els. A civilized China means an armed China. It all 
goes together.”—7he New Vork Evening Post. 


The World Can Not Exist Half Civilized and Half 
Savage. —‘‘Among modern ideas there are two which 
have had a marked effect upon the relations of govern- 
ments with each other. One is that the earth was 
made for man in the aggregate, and that every man 
has a right to go where he pleases and be protected 
there or protect himself. When penetrating Central 
Africa, he does not expect any local authority to protect 
him, and he takes his gun and defends himself, and is 
held to be justified in so doing. When he goes into 























FROM TAKI 1O PEKING 
Bird’s-eve view of the country over which the allies are to march The distance from 
Taku to Tien-Tsin is 27 miles and from Tien-Tsin to Peking, 79 miles 
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of savages may be invaded with impunity by any civilized na- 
tion and a government established. The right of occupancy of 
the earth rests at bottom upon the use made of it, and the people 
who do not properly or adequately use the earth must give way 
to those who will, and the people who will not form a govern- 
ment must yield to the people who can form a government, or 
have one ready toestablish....... 

“Mr. Lincoln said that the country could not exist half slave 
and half free. That was because the two parts were so closely 
connected. If they had had no dealings with each other, they 
could have remained in that discordant condition. The whole 
world has now grown together so closely that it can no longer 
exist half civilized and half savage. As to the savages who pro- 
fess nothing that we recognize as a government, we know how 
to deal with them; we establish governments over them. With 
the savages who profess to possess a civilization, and who have 
a government which appears to go through all the motions of a 
supreme political power, the problem is not quite so simple, but 
it is essentially the same. They have got to establish a civil- 
ized government over themselves or have one established over 
them.”"—7he New York Journal of Commerce. 





THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY AGAIN. 


“T° HE marking out of the provisional boundary between Alaska 

and Canada, which is to hold.as a dividing line until a per- 
manent line can be agreed upon, reveals the fact that a strip of 
the Porcupine gold-field, about 100 miles long and 20 miles wide, 
which has heretofore been claimed as American soil, falls on the 
Canadian side of the line. It has so often come to pass in inter- 
national boundary disputes that a temporary line is made the 
permanent one that American newspapers seem to feel that now 
is the time to make their objections known. The New York 
Journal (Dem.), for example, says: 


“At the behest of Great Britain President McKinley has hauled 
down the American flag from a strip of Alaskan territory twenty 
miles wide and one hundred miles long. The land thus aban- 
doned is as much a portion of the United States as Manhattan 
Island. 

“In this strip of American territory, purchased from Russia 
thirty-three years ago, there are American mines and American 
miners, American farmers, American sawmills, and American 
lumber camps. They have all been turned over to England, 
lock, stock, and barrel, as a gift from His Imperial Majesty—the 
Republican President. ...... 

“Why not bar the flag with the cross of St. George and let the 
hybrid banner float over the United States of England?” 


The Washington 7zmes (Dem.) says: “The executive act of 
surrender is at once evidence of perfidy to the people, and of the 
oft-denied, but nevertheless existent, McKinley-Salisbury alli- 
ance.” The New York Suz, a strongly Republican paper, says: 


“We consider it a duty to inform Secretary Hay that American 
sentiment is not likely to tolerate compromise lines that mark off 
to any European power, however friendly we may be to that 
power, any portion of American territory. 

“The Monroe doctrine forbids. The platform of the Repub- 
lican Party forbids. Mr. Hay’s chief, William McKinley, for- 
bids. 

“That ought to be enough, any personal arrangement bet ween 
Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


The other side of the case is presented in the following com- 
ment by the Chicago 7rzbune (Rep.) : 


“However unsatisfactory the modus vivendi may be to some 
of the people in southeastern Alaska, they ought to console them- 
selves with the reflection that it is much more unsatisfactory to 
the Canadians. They gain, it is true, jurisdiction—pending the 
final settlement of the boundary question—over some gold-bear- 
ing lands which they will soon work out. ‘They do not, however, 
reach any port or tide-water. All goods going to Dawson City 
via Alaskan waters will have to pass over American territory 
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and pay customs duties if not ‘miners’ belongings.’ The Cana- 
dian Government would have conceded everything else had it 
been able to get a harbor on tide-water. It has complained bit- 
terly because it failed in that. 

“It is the conviction of the American Government that the true 
boundary line runs where Americans have contended it ran ever 
since Alaska was purchased. That position will be adhered to 
in future negotiations. Nevertheless, it was the belief last year 
and is still that it is wise and proper to agree provisionally on a 
dividing line, even tho it falls short of the true line. The agree- 
ment puts an end to disputes between Canadian and American 
miners and local authorities which might have led to bloodshed.” 





DEVELOPMENTS OF THE CUBAN SCANDAL. 


HE detailed report upon the postal frauds in Cuba presented 

by Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, and the 

arrest of Director of Posts Rathbone, have had the effect of 

bringing this subject once more into prominence. The leading 

points in the report are thus summarized by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (Ind.) : 


“The story of the looting of the Cuban post-office is remarkable 
in that the thieving began almost as soon as the American offi- 
cials reached Havana, and that it was carried on by the con- 
nivance apparently of half a dozen men, some of them high in 
office. Neely appears to have been the chief embezzler, and is 
charged with having taken about $130,000. His salary was 
$1,800 per annum, and in three months he deposited in bank to 
his private account $1,859.75. In the course of the next six 
months he had deposited about $35,000. He is charged not only 
with embezzlement, but with accepting bribes from a corporation 
engaged to furnish the post-offices and with issuing duplicate sal- 
ary warrants. His account of expenses is also believed to be 
fraudulent. It is shown now that there was no real check upon 
him. The auditors of accounts had no means of telling what he 
had received, and Director-General Rathbone approved any 
requisition he chose to make. Whether Rathbone and the 
auditors were in collusion with Neely has not been conclusively 
proved, but there is a very strong suspicion that all were acting 
together. Director-General Rathbone is charged with other 
offenses, especially with the drawing of two warrants for $500 
each for which he has rendered no account. He accepted his 
office when the salary was fixed at $4,oo0, but in less than a 
month demanded and was allowed $5 per day for expenses. Six 
months later the complaisant Postmaster-General increased his 
salary to $6,500, but cut off the per diem allowance. The Di- 
rector-General nevertheless continued to collect $5 per day for 
expenses, and took on this account $1,365 from the postal reve- 
nues without authority. He also demanded a house, and this 
having been conceded, he proceeded to furnish it at the expense 
of Cuba, and added clothing for his coachman and footman to the 
furniture account. He also made trips to the United States with 
his family at the expense of the Cuban post-office, and put ina 
bill for $236.15 alleged to be his personal hotel expenses for eight 
days, during which he was in New York awaiting a steamer.” 

The frank publicity which has thus far been given to every act 
of the dishonest Cuban postal officials elicits praise from papers 
of every political affiliation. The New York 7rzbune (Rep.) 
says that ‘the discredit which they have inflicted on this country 
would be immeasurably increased if any guilty man were allowed, 
through influence or negligence, to escape the penalty that he 
deserves to pay.” The Baltimore //era/d (Ind.) declares that 
“few administrations in this or any other country, on the eve of 
an important Presidential election, would have had the courage 
to make public in all its details, and apparently without screen- 
ing or palliating anything, such a story as Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow’s report tells.” Even the Washington 77mes 
(Dem.), which credits the Administration with a desire to ‘“‘ white- 
wash” the whole affair, nevertheless admits that the President is 
‘‘making the best of a bad situation” 


and that ‘“‘the job is being 
handled with commendable intelligence.” The Columbia S/a/e 
(Dem.), however, condemns the deley in bringing Rathbone to 
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and asks if it is possible that “as a former agent of 
The 


“The country may 


justice, 
Hanna, ‘cinch’ on the Administration?” 
Boston Transcript (Ind.) 
congratulate itself, however, that the dastardly doings of this 


Rathbone has a 
Evening says: 
gang of Western place-holders have been dragged into the light 
before they had time to organize their schemes of spoliation upon 
a more elaborate scale. The sorry experience should have a use- 
ful effect in so stirring popular indignation that a repetition of 


these scandals will be made impossible.” 





OUTLOOK FOR ANOTHER “THIRD” PARTY. 


HE decision of the national committee of the Gold Demo- 
cratic Party not to place a ticket in the field this year is 
taken by most of the gold papers as virtually a recommendation 
that those former Democrats who consider the currency issue 
paramount shall vote for McKinley, as many Gold Democrats 
are believed to have done in 1896. There are many other gold- 
who think that Mr. McKinley's 
expansion policy is fraught with as much menace to the repub- 


standard advocates, however, 


lic as Mr. Bryan’s silver policy, and they can not bring them- 


selves to support either McKinley or Bryan. A committee 
appointed by a conference at the Plaza Hotel in New York, there- 
fore, after a fruitless endeavor to persuade the Gold Democratic 
national committee to put up a ticket, has called a mass conven- 
tion to meet in Indianapolis on the 14th to nominate candidates 
and frame a platform that will oppose imperialism and advocate 
the gold standard. This “third” party movement (it will be the 
eleventh party to place candidates in the field) is heartily in- 
The Philadelphia Record 


“tho such a ticket might re- 


dorsed by several influential papers. 


(Ind. Dem.), for example, says that 
ceive few votes, the organization in uniting independent Repub- 
licans and sound money Democrats could substantially aid in 
the election of a Democratic House of Representatives, which in 
the next Congress would put a spoke in the wheel of imperialism. 


It should not be necessary to insist that in this government of 
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Miss DEMocRACY.—"“ Shoo, Bossy !”" 


— The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


the people the elections for Congress are far more important in 
The New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) graphically presents the anti-Bryan and 


their results than is the election of a President.” 


anti-McKinley view thus: 


“The Republicans proclaim sound principles of finance, but an 
unsound theory of government. The Democrats assert the his- 
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toric doctrine of republican government, but would ruin the peo- 
ple who live under it. 

““Never before was such an ‘alternative of almost equally re- 
pugnant candidates pressed upon the American electorate. On 
the one side we have Mr. By-Ends reincarnate, smugly assert- 
ing, like Bunyan’s prototype, ‘I will never desert my principles, 
since I find them to be both harmless and profitable.’ For leader 
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THE OLD FAIRY STORY. 
““Now, son, if you ever find the end of that rainbow, you'll 
get a great bag of gold.”’ 
The St. Louis Republic. 


MCKINLEY: 


of the people we have offered us, in him, a man whose pole-star 
is the party caucus, and whose conscience is party regularity ; 
whose one rule of private action is that a rich man can do no 
wrong; who swallows his own words with the gusto of a gour- 
mand putting away a dainty, and who invents moral sentiments 
only to trample upon them, when the time comes, without the 
flicker of an eyelid. Opposed to this compound of gelatin and 
hypocrisy is a fire-brand. Without personal dignity ; cheapen- 
ing the august office which he seeks by his clamorous pursuit of 
it; inconstant as the moon; a professional agitator; a Silverite, 
and Heaven knows what else; a President in whose hands the 
civil service would be looted and the personnel of the public 
service degraded. Mr. Bryan would drive thousands of voters 
to the arms of McKinley did not that gentleman's imperialistic 
policy deter them. Now it is an insult to our intelligence to be 
told that we are bound to vote for one or the other. One or the 
other will be elected President undoubtedly ; but if some four- 
square man of the ancient civic virtues were to be put upon a 
third ticket, the political managers would find how gladly a mul- 
titude of Americans would ‘throw away their votes’ so as best to 
make them count for manliness and a good cause.” 


The 


candidates. 


Springfield Repudiican (Ind.) suggests some possible 
It says: 


‘Thomas B. Reed, who represents all that McKinley is not, 
could render splendid public service by consenting to accept such 
a nomination to the Presidency. He would stand in no danger 
of having his professional duties interfered with by an election, 
and would represent what thousands want to vote for. It is in- 
timated, and probably with truth, that Mr. Reed can not be had. 
Tut there are others. Ex-United States Senator John B. Hen- 
derson, who has always resolutely held the courage of his con- 
victions, would make a creditable nominee for the Presidency, or 
ex-Gov. George S. Boutwell of Massachusetts, our own strenu- 
ous patriot. For the Vice-Presidential nomination such Demo- 
crats as Senator Donelson Caffery of Louisiana or William 
Everett of Massachusetts offer good material. Other names that 
suggest themselves in connection with an anti-imperialist third 
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ticket are John J. Valentine of San Francisco, president of the 
Wells Fargo Express Company, or Louis R. Ehrich of Colorado 
Springs, Col.,—and the list might be extended. 

‘Men can be found to bear the standard which has been set up 
by the New York conference, and the practical work of enlisting 
them should be engineered with energy and wisdom. Ina word, 
all possible agencies should be employed to keep the United 
States true to the Declaration of Independence. to the Constitu- 
tion. and to the things which they safeguard for the honor. the 
well-being, and the perpetuity of an undiluted and righteous de- 
mocracy.” 

This independent movement does not escape the ridicule that 
often attends such efforts. The Brooklyn Sfandard-Union (Rep. ) 
calls its promoters “cowards and cranks,” and the Brooklyn 
kagle (Ind.) refers to them as “intellectual curiosities, psycho- 
logical inverts and political tyros.” ‘Practical and sensible 
men,” remarks the Nashville dmerican (Dem.). “prefer to cast 
their ballots for some candidate who has a show of election.” 
The Washington Evening Star (Ind.) says 


“How utterly illogical the third-ticket proposition is may 
clearly be seen. If the republic is really in danger as between 
two evils why should not these political purists patriotically 
weigh the evils comparatively, ascertain which evil will probably 
develop the slower, vote for that one and give the people a chance 
to save the republic by awakening before the ruin is complete? 
The third-ticket principle is 1n the interests of chaos, not of order. 
It cannot win, and it only prevents a clear view of the issues by 
the honest voter. It is acowardly attempt to dodge the duties of 
good citizenship by pretending an independence which is only 
eccentricity.” 

The New York Suz (Rep.). to show the insignificance of 
“third-party” movements, gives the following table showing 
the poll at the Presidential elections since 872. The ‘“eccen- 
tric” column contains the aggregate vote of the Prohibition, 
Labor, and Socialist parties. The one year, 1892, when the third 
party, the Populists, polled a large vote, resulted, observes 
The Sun, in the loss of the party's identity'and its absorption by 
the Democratic Party. Here is’the table- 


Revilar. 3a Tickets. Eccents tc. Total. 
BOFS vccvedacccccccssecseccs 6,431,149 29,408 5,603 6,400, 105 
1876 situ teiiasand «ap Aas &3. #8 -» 8.318.835 81.740 12,158 8,412,733 
Si ccuseekc aco anne css) nee 07,306 11,012 9,209,400 
SUNT 54.6 o ‘evtreseveconebe 9.739.351 133.825 151,809 10,044,085 
Sader cet osh acbes .. . 10,978,449 130.913 251,498 11,380,830 
MD: chet naunane dhs. bardad 10,733,026 1,041,029 35,207 12,059, 352 
WIG. 50006 Kast ss wesicseres 13,560,902 132.370 181,881 13,875,653 


INDEPENDENCE FOR CUBA NEAR AT HAND. 


Shae announcement from Washington that it is the intention 

of the Government to withdraw American troops from 
Cuba in eight or nine months, and leave the inhabitants of that 
island in possession of self-government, is hailed by the Adminis 
tration papers as a vindication of Republican good faith and a 
fulfilment of the pledge made by Congress two years ago. A 
convention will be held in Cuba this fall for the purpose of fra- 
ming aconstitution, and as soon as the new government is in work 
ing order the Administration expects to retire from: the island. 
The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) declares that the work of the 
American Government in Cuba has been “a great and noble 
achievement.” The difference between the present and former 


, condition of Cuba is in part summed up by that paper as fol- 


lows 


“In two years from conquest and eighteen months after formal 
occupation the summons is issued to the choice of a constitu- 
tional convention. The Cuban army was peacefully dissolved 
and its strongest division became the efficient police of Havana. 
Order and security exist over the island. Freedom for marriage 
and lay sepulture have come. The revenues have been freed 
from a debt charge of $12,602,000 and military charges of $5.896,- 
ooo. The Spanish army was supported by Cuba. Ours pays its 
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own bills. Where nothing had been spent for sanitation, in 1899 
$3.052,282 was devoted to this reform and in Havana alone 
deaths from yellow fever in August, 1899. dropped to ten, where 
in the last year of peace, 1896, they had been 296 in the same 
month. In Santiago, to take one instance, the water supply was 
doubled, the death-rate halved, the birth-rate increased sewage 
introduced, and yellow fever suppressed. Throughout all the 
island these changes went on. Out of nearly 300,000 children of 
school age only 49,414 had ever been in a schoolhouse. ‘To-day 
Cuba has a school system covering the island, and this month 
2,500 teachers are enjoying the hospitality and sharing the 1n- 
struction of the oldest and most conspicuous university in 
America.” 

It is generally assumed by the Republican papers that the 
President has never swerved from the original determination 
expressed in the Teller resolution of 1898, to leave ‘the govern- 
nient and control of the island to its people.” ‘* While the clamor 
about bad faith and forcible annexation,” says the Washington 
hvening Star (Rep.), “has been heard from quarters naturally 
disposed to make trouble for the President, his representatives 
have been steadily at work toward the end of American with- 
drawal as soon as the Cubans have organized a stable govern- 
ment of theirown.” The New Orleans 77mes-Democrat (Dem.), 
however, thinks that very practical motives have influenced the 
decision of the Administration at this time. It declares that ‘the 
regiments which have been in Cuba for nearly two years are 
badly needed elsewhere,” and adds: 

“It was on this account, more than from any discovery of the 
ability of the Cubans to govern themselves or from any desire to 
fulfil the Government's independence-pledge to the Cubans, that 
the troops in Cuba were thought of. The happy thought struck 
the Administration that. if the Cubans could by competent au- 
thority be pronounced ready for self-government. the United 
States soldiers now in the island could be withdrawn from it 
safely and despatched to China. ee 

‘* Another reason alleged for the President's sudden discovery 
that the privilege of self-government should be conferred on 
Cuba is the fear expressed 1n some Republican quarters that the 
Administration's continued failure to carry out the Government's 
pledge of Cuban independence is likely to be prejudicial to the 
Republican ticket in the coming campaign.” 

The Chicago 7?mes-Herald (Rep.). which expresses surprise 
that the Cubans are unwilling to hold fast to “their present 
blessings,” concludes that “they must have their experiment, no 
matter what the cost,” and advises that ‘no strings be placed on 
their independence.” ‘The Baltimore .Vews (Ind.) compares the 
President’s policy in Cuba and the Philippines, and says 
‘Had the same spirit animated our Government in its dealings 
with the Filipinos as has been displayed in the treatment of the 
Cubans, 1t might now have been possible to point to a similar 
record of bloodless victory.” ‘The Cuban papers in Havana, the 
Discusion and Nacion, are both agreed that the moral influence 
of the United States over Cuba 1s inevitable, but refuse to admit 
the right of the United States to impose restrictions on the 
island. If the United States merely wishes to counsel Cuba 
against a costly army and navy and not to contract a heavy debt, 
says the Déscuszon, it will find Cuba in perfect accord. 

Many American papers believe that the annexation of Cuba 
will take place in a few years by the voluntary wish of its peo- 
ple. The Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind. Dem.) says: 

“The native possibilities of the island preclude that it shall be 
left a semi-civilized wilderness like Nicaragua. The party of 
progress will undoubtedly try to maintain the standards of civilt- 
zation which the Americans have established. It is morally 1m- 
possible that with no experience of self-government, they should 
maintain them as well as people who have administered affairs 
for two centuries. 

“Then will come the Cuban demand for annexation. That is 
as inevitable as that the year 1925 shall follow the year of 1goo. 
When that demand comes the question of Cuban annexation will 
be before the American people. If we don't want them we need 
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not take them. But a nation which refused to leave the Philip- 
pines toa reign of internecine strife and anarchy, when that course 
would have been to its own profit, is not likely to hear the ap- 
peal of a peopie much nearer home unmoved. The Cubans are 
morally certain, in the evolution of self-government, to clamor 
for annexation, and it is morally certain that we shall admit 
them.” 


ASSASSINATION OF KING HUMBERT. 


HATEVER may have been the motive of the assassin who 
ended the life of King Humbert of Italy last Sunday, it 

is considered probabie by many papers that the lot of Italy’s peo- 
ple will not be improved by the change of sovereigns thus sum- 
marily brought about. 
The New York HleraZd, 
for example, _ says: 





“Italy has traveled a 
troubled economic and 
political pathway in 
recent years, and, 
aside from her grief 
over King Humbert as 
a man, she may have 
further cause for sor- 
row in the consequen- 
ces which may follow 
his taking off at the 





present crisis in nation- 
al affairs.” Italy’s 
peasantry are often 
described as the most 
heavily oppressed peo- 
ple in Europe, impover- 





ished by the grievous 


THE NEW KING OF ITALY, 


taxes levied to support 
an army and navy far 
out of proportion to the financial ability of the people to pay for 
them. As King Humbert was only a constitutional monarch, 
however, his ministries and the Italian Parliament are credited 
with much of the blame for the unequal system of taxation. 
Some of the king’s good traits are told as follows in the New 
York Suz: 

“Constantly throughout his reign he has tried to make the royal 
family as little burdensome as possible to the people, and a good 
part of his civil list has been applied to public purposes. Tho 
never as popular as his beautiful queen, he had won the esteem 
and the affection of the more orderly portion of his people. From 
the beginning he was obliged to take a greater personal share in 
the government than is customary in constitutional governments, 
and there is no doubt that Italy’s part in the Triple Alliance is 
as much the work of King Humbert as of any of his ministers. 
As the statesmen who made the new Italy died away or became 
discredited, the people came to count more and more on the king’s 
conduct of affairs. 

“He had an opportunity to show the stuff he was made of in 
the great cholera epidemic of 1884. When Naples became panic- 
stricken and it seemed likely that the superstition and ignorance 
of the populace would lead to violence, King Humbert hastened 
to the city, went without a guard into the hospitals and the filthy 
slums, where the cholera was raging, and he remained in the 
City till the panic was over. Then he hastened to other cholera- 
stricken towns. The Italians have never forgotten that.” 

Several earlier attempts had been made on King Humbert’s 
life, and he always showed a kindly and forgiving spirit toward 
his would-be assassins. A few months after his coronation, 
which took place in 1878, a lunatic named Salerno attempted to 
kill him, and when a court promptly sentenced Salerno to death, 
King Humbert immediately commuted the sentence to life im- 
prisonment. 

King Humbert was born in 1844, entered the army while a mere 
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lad, and showed desperate courage in several campaigns. He 


was married in 1868 to his first cousin, Princess Margherita, who: 


survives him, 
Italy’s new king is thus described by the New York 7imes: 


“Victor Emmanuel Ferdinand Marie Janvier, Prince of Naples, 
succeeds to the throne of Italy. He was born at Naples on No- 
vember 11, 1869, and as Crown Prince held the rank of lieutenant 
general, and commanded the Tenth Italian Army Corps. 

“Victor, when Crown Prince, married Helene, third daughter 
of Prince Nicholas I., rulerof Montenegro, October 24, 1896. 

“The new king is a cultivated young fellow, intelligent and 
sympathetic. He has not been, however, in robust health, and 
there was some question at one time of his abdicating in favor of 
the Duke of Aosta, his cousin, now heir to the throne of Italy. 
In his military duties he was held to be conscientious, but in this 
direction his experience necessarily has been limited. 

“Victor’s wife is twenty-eight years old. She is a woman of 
perfect physical development, with large, lustrous eyes and coal- 
black hair. She is known throughout Europe as an excellent 
horsewoman and a good shot, excelling in these accomplishments. 
She has an excellent knowledge of French and German, speaks 
English fairly well, and has dipped into poetry, two volumes of 
her verse having been printed some years ago and circulated in 
the Montenegro Court. Oneof her sisters is the wife of the Rus- 
sian Grand Duke, Peter Nicolaivitch, and another is wedded to 
Prince George of Leuchtenberg. 

“The new king’s training is said to have been more rigid than 
that of any other prince in Europe. He lived like a Spartan till 
he became of age, and his studies were of the most extensive 
character, ranging from military science to the literature of his 
own land. He speaks several languages perfectly, and will be 
altogether, probably, the most accomplished monarch in exist- 
ence. 


Prince Emmanuel Philibert Victor Eugene Genoa Joseph Marie, 
Duke of Aosta, 





now becomes heir- 
apparent to. the 
throne of Italy. 
He is 31 years of 
age, and isa major 
general in the 
Italianarmy. He 
married Princess 
Helene of Orleans 


in 1895, and they 





have one son, born 
in 1898. 

In the August 
number of The 
Forum Mr. H. 
Remsen White- 





house tells some- 





thing of the un- 
even distribution 
of taxes in Italy. 
We make the fol- 
lowing brief ex- 
tracts from his 


article: 


“Italians now 
enjoy the unen- 
viable distinction 
of being the most 
heavily taxed na- 
tion in Europe. HUMBERT, 

Statisticians 
affirm that the poorer classes of Italy are burdened with 50 per cent 
of the national tribute. How near the truth this estimate may be 
it is difficult to say, but it is certain that in the majority of in- 
stances luxuries escape, or are but lightly touched, while the 
very essentials of life, such as corn, salt, petroleum, etc., are ex- 
orbitantly taxed. The ‘lotto’ (government lotteries) net about 
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27,000,000 lire to the state; depleting the public pocket to the 
extent of nearly 70,000,000 lire, coming principally from the small 

wage-earners and the laboring classes. The duties on salt benefit 
the treasury from 54,000, 000 to 59,000,000 lire. A quintal 220 lbs.) 
of salt, which costs the state about 32 cents (lire 1.62) to produce, 
is sold to the people for $8 (lire yo). Petroleum, which costs the 
government lire 17 the quintal, is sold at about lire 65. The 
on grain, 


> tax 
which has climbed as high as lire 7.50 the quintal, 
causes about 45,000, 000 lire to flow annually into the public coffers. 
in consequence, a good harvest at home means a falling-off of 
imports ; thus jeopardizing the financial equilibrium. ; 

“In the south the saddle-horse and the four-in-hand of the ri rich 
pay no tax, because, it is argued, such luxuries cost money, but 
bring in no pecuniary return. On the other hand, the donkey or 
the mule of the peasant, which carries his produce to market, or 
draws his plow, being considered an implement of labor, 
consequently a source of gain, must pay the tax.” 


and 


THE NEW ORLEANS ANTI-NEGRO RIOT. 


K Hn mob which roamed the streets of New Orleans during 

the last half of last week, shooting, stabbing, and beating 
every negro that appeared outdoors, and burning several negro 
houses and one fine negro school before order was restored, has 
been made the text for considerable moralizing. ‘The crowd of 
hoodlums, most of them under 20 years of age, were angered by 
the desperate resistance to arrest made by the negro Robert 
Charles, who killed or wounded five police officers and a boy be- 
fore he was himself brought down by a rifle-ball ; but the mob’s 
illogical attack on all negroes, as a punishment for the crimes of 
one of them, is believed by many papers to reveal a race-hatred 
The 


New York Commercial Advertiser remarks that this Southern 


in the Southern metropolis that bodes ill for the future. 


“ee 


tragedy “could not happen in a civilized community unless its 
civic virtue had been enfeebled by a long training of indulgence 
in acts not more lawful but less absurdly senseless,” and “it is 
impossible not to suspect softening of the sense of responsibility 
of even the superior part of the community where outrages on 
negroes are concerned.” 

It is noteworthy, however, that the Southern papers condemn 
the rioters fully as strongly as those in the North. The New 
Orleans 7imes-Democrat, for example, says: : 


“The bloody horseplay of the mobs is full of instruction for the 
whole South. It is evident that the grand idea of white su- 
premacy has become the stalking-horse of anarchy, in this part 
of the Union. It can not be too quickly and conclusively shown 
that negro rule was not shattered for the mere purpose of placing 
the reins in the hands of white disciples of the commune. The 
Caucasian is now in control of all departments of the Govern- 
ment, and*he must attest his claim to superiority by a rigid and 
impartial exercise of power. Every industrious and law-abiding 
negro must be protected ‘in his life and property; the thriftless 
and lawless must be punished by inflexible, but purely legal, 
methods. Communities can not, any more than individuals, 
afford to play with fire.” 
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Some of the Northern papers express fears that an outcome 
pa} p e of 

the race feeling displayed in New Orleans may be a bloody race 

war that will convulse the South 


as disastrously as the war of 


thirty-five yearsago. The New Orleans /zcayune says in reply: 


“There is no danger of a race war in these Southern States, 
The great body of the white people want nothing of the sort, and 
the great masses of the negroes are quite as averse to it. 
is no reason for any such conflict. The negroes 
the various industries where they are needed. Their labor is a 
necessity to the country. If are displaced, other 
equally competent workers must take their place. 

“The negro is not oppressed. 


There 
are at work at 
they some 
He is as free as his employer. 
He works or not as may please him, and he is not even domi- 
nated by trade-union organizations, 
in these Southern States, and the truth that there 1s no extensive 
agitation or disturbance in the industrial or social status cf all 
the people of the South is established by the fact that some seven 
million negroes are working peacefully among twenty ‘million 
whites, and this has been going on for years. 

“There are bad negroes, and just as bad whites, and every 
nerve ought to be strained to bring them all‘to punishment; but 
the fact that individuals of either race commit outrages and all 
s rts of crimes is no reason the entire race should be blamed or 
held responsible. 

“There is no s_rt cf danger cf a general race conflict, because 
it can not be brought on by a mob of hcodlums; but such lawless 
demonstrations can do irreparable damage to this city, to the 
State, and to the Southern States. Such outrages must be pre- 
vented at any cost, and the p:rpetrators must be crushed down 
without mercy or remorse. That is the duty of the gocd people 
of New Orleans, and they can not delay a moment in under- 
takirg the work.” 


All trades are open to him 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IF Ananias could read the despatches from Shanghai, he would be con- 
tent to remain dead.—7he hiludelphia Ledger. 


ANOTHER reason why China should be thoroughly whipped is that it has 
no islands to sell us after the job is done.— 7%e Chicago Record. 


AFTER the straightforward policy of the powers in dealing with China, 
any duplicity on, the pait of the Chinese would be doubly shocking.— 7%e 
Detroit News. 


It is manifest that this year will prove no excention to the good old rule 
that it is the politician out of office who considers the country in danger.— 


The Philadelphia Bulletin. 


““Well,” said one Kansas City delegate, ‘“‘ we got 16 tor into the plat- 
form.”’ “Yes,” answered the other, ‘‘and my hope is that it'll stay there 
peaceable instead of breaking out into the campaign.”— Zhe Hl ashingion Star. 


SOMEBODY 1n Kansas City has been reading a learned paper on “The Ve- 
racity of the Hexateuch.” You may not know wat the Hexateuch is, but 
you can rest assured that it is not a Chinaman.--7he Louisville Couriter- 
Journal. 


NUTM'"G ON GREATER.—Connecticut is not to be the name of Monitor 
No. 8 after all, Secretary Long having yielded to protests. The Nutmeg 
State will now demand that its,name shall be conferred on something 
greater.—7he Boston Transcript. 


IN CHINA.—Voices from Without: ‘Help! help! We are in peril of 
murder!” 
The Diplomat: “Have patience, gentlemen, and don’t interfere. Weare 


just now taking your case under consideration."—Le Monde /ilustré. 


PRONUNCIATION OF NAMES IN CURRENT HISTORY. 


OLLOWING are some further words of common occurrence 
in the Chinese despatches : 


ee ns ca labcccbenectcbsdemeccscepeccsoceccces chi’fii’. 
Chihtai (governor-general, usually of two provinces)........ chi*tai’. 
Chun-chi (grand council of state)...........ccseccccccceccces chiin’chi’. 
Chung tang (one of the six grand secretaries of state)...chiing"tdng’. 
Fan-Kwei (foreigners, foreign devils).............0eeee eee fan" kwé’i. 
i he nace sak hanePihe'ese ose gncieerediteetenes hsi-ding’. 
PEIN 0. 650 pdbe0<c000 460 tee thee nied dee keRase ars iseke* tabennaas’ hi. 
EN en aria test peth sev essecdtbheumpusbasdtecedsetneresseces ki-’6. 
Kotow (act of prostration) ..........cesseeeee eee tnecereeeeernees ko-tau’. 
Sehng (province) ,2.......seceeeee all ae eet nkh be ine by elena sheng. 


a (as in sofa), a (ask), G (arm), a (at), a (accord), & (fare), au (house), b (bed), c (eat), ch (church), a=ch (loch), d (did), dh=th (then), e (met), ¢ Cover), 
f (fun), g (go), h Chat), i (it), f (niachine), ai (aisle), j Gest), k (kink), | (lad), 
@ (not) 6 (nor), ei Coil), p (pay),ew=qu (queer), r (roll), 8 (hiss), sh (she), 

Ger., u (up), 6 


o (burn), v (van), x (wax), y (yet), z (zone) zh=z (azure). 


=lli (brilliant), m (man), n (nut), fi=uy (union), fh (bon) F., 
t (tell), th (thin), u (full), i (rule, equivalent to oo in cool), if (mute), yi (unit), i (diine) 


From Governor Roosevelt we learn that the pronunciation of his sur- 
name is r6z’¢-velt. 
ad‘li. 


mayor of New York, which should be pronounced van waik’. 


Mr. Stevenson writes that his first name is pronounced 
Another name in political annals often mispronounced is that of the 
The name of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of ‘*Quo Vadis” and of the recently published 


‘Knights of the Cross” is pronounced hen’rik si*en-ki’é-vich. 


Readers of Tue Literary DiceEst are invited to send queries 


relating to the pronunciation of names of men, places, or things 
of general interest in current history. 

é (fate), 
n (ink), o (obey), 6 (no), 




















Ae Se tc a 


ae amet 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


“THE LOVELIEST PASSAGE IN LITERATURE.” 


R. ALFRED AUSTIN, in a paper read lately before the 
Dante Society of London, finds one of Dante’s chief titles 
to fame in his marvelous realistic treatment of the ideal, so that 
we yield credence wholly and absolutely to the magic of his 
imaginings. ‘Read where you will in the pages of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ ” he remarks, “‘ you will find this is one of the main 
causes of its hold on the attention of the world.” But of all its 
wondrous passages, remarks the Poet Laureate, the love-story of 
Paolo Malatesta and Francesca da Rimini, “‘told in such exqui- 
site accents, so veiled in music, so transfigured by verse, that 
even the sternest moralist, I imagine, can hardly bring himself 
to call it illicit,” is the most alluring. The fact that Mr. Richard 
Mansfield is shortly to present Stephen Phillips’s remarkable 
poetic drama of “Paolo and Francesca” to the American public 
lends especial interest to Mr. Austin’s words at this time. Con- 
cerning this passage in the fifth canto of the “Inferno” he writes 
(in The National Review, July) : 


“T confess I think it the loveliest single passage in poetry 
ever written; yes, lovelier even than anything in Shakespeare, 
for it has all Shakespeare’s genius, and more than Shakespeare's 
art; and I compassionate the man or woman who, having had 
the gift of birth, goes down to the grave without having read it. 
There is no such other love-story, no such other example of the 
lacryme rerum, the deep abiding tearfulness of things. Nothing 
should be taken from, nothing can be addedtoit. Tomeit seems 
sacred, like the Ark of the Covenant, that no one must presume 
to touch; and I own I tremble as I presume, here and there, to 
attempt, unavailingly, to translate it. It was my good fortune 
to be in Florence in the month of May, 1865, when the City of 
Flowers, the City of Dante, which then seemed peopled with 
nightingales and roses, was celebrating the six hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of her exiled poet ; and those of us who loved 
him assembled in the Pagliano Theater to hear Ristori, Salvini, 
and Rossi repeat, to the accompaniment of living pictures, the 
best-known passages of the ‘Divina Commedia.’ One of those 
supreme elocutionists, who still lives, recited the story of Paola 
[sec] and Francesca; and from her gifted voice we heard of the 
tempo de’ dolci sospiri and é dubbiosi desiri, the season of sweet 
sighs and hesitating desires, the d/szato riso, the longed-for 
smile, the trembling kiss, the closing of the volume, and then the 
final lines of the canto: 

Mentre che |’uno spirto questo disse, 
L’altro piangeva si, che di pietade 

To venni men cosi com’ io morisse : 
E caddi, come corpo morto cade. 


While the one told to us this dolorous tale, 
The other wept so bitterly, that I 

Out of sheer pity felt as like to die; 

And down I fell, even as a dead body falis. 


“This unmatched tale of tender transgression and vainly peni- 
tential tears almost reconciles us to the more abstract description 
of punishment that precedes it, and the detailed account of piti- 
less penalty that follows it, in succeeding cantos ; and the abso- 
lute fusion of the ideal and the real in the woful story imparts to 
it a verisimilitude irresistible even by the most unimaginative 
and incredulous. Rimini, Ravenna, Malatesta, are names so 
familiar to us all that any story concerning them would have to 
be to the last degree improbable to move our incredulity. But 
who is it that is not prepared to believe in the sorrows of a love- 
tale? 

Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did ru. smooth. 

“It is the greatest of all masters of the human heart, the great- 
est and wisest teacher concerning human life, who tells us that; 
and Dante, who in this respect is to be almost as much trusted 
as Shakespeare himself, makes Francesca, with her uly femi- 
nine temperament, say: 

Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona, 
Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 
Che, come vedi, ancor non m’abbandona. 
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Love that compels all who are loved to love, 
Entangled both in such abiding charm, 
That, as you see, he still deserts me not. 


As we hear those words, it is no longer Rimini, Ravenna, Mala- 
testa, Paola, Francesca, that arrest our attention and rive; it by 
their reality. Weare enthralled by the ideal realism, or realistic 
idealism, call it which you will, of the larger and wider world 
we all inhabit, of this vast and universal theater, of whose stage 
Love remains to-day, as it was yesterday, and will remain for- 
ever, the central figure, the dominant protagonist.” 





CHINA’S INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING. 


‘INCE the defeat which China suffered a few years ago at the 
hands of Japan, there has been a surprising awakening in 
the Middle Kingdom. That defeat opened the eyes of the Chi- 
nese—for the first time in forty centuries—to the superiority of 
Western civilization ; and the result has been a great demand for 
Western books and newspapers, especially for translations of 
standard works on history, geography, and general science. In 
this awakening the well-known British ‘Society for the Diffusion 
of Christian and Other Knowledge among the Chinese” has 
taken a prominent part. Mr. Robert K. Douglas (7he Nineteenth 
Century, June) gives the following interesting facts about this 
society and its work: 


“The primary object with which the society was established 
was to gain by some means or other the ear of the intellectual 
classes. The founders felt that in a country such as China the 
motive power for the effectual working of a change should come 
from above and not from below, and that so long as the manda- 
rins and /ferati were banded together in a league of ignorance, 
reforms would be impossible except by the drastic method of 
revolution. Their first efforts were directed, therefore, to sup- 
plying the educated classes with a literature which should en- 
lighten their understandings, and show them a more perfect way 
of knowledge than their native books were able to point out. 
This was a wise step. It will be remembered that the Jesuit 
missionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries estab- 
lished themselves in the good graces of the Government and 
gained a wide influence at Peking by publishing translations of 
religious and scientific works in the pure literary style which 
Chinese scholars affect, and which is the only guise under which 
they are willing tc acquaint themselves with new facts. Follow- 
ing this example the society set to work, and according to the 
eleventh report it has already issued rather more than 120 works 
on religious, scientific, and historical subjects. The result has 
been a triumphant success. The books have circulated far and 
wide through the provinces and have met with a ready sale. 
That they would have gained an audience in any circumstances 
there cannot be any doubt, but unquestionably events have 
fought in their favor. The war with Japan produced a deep and 
widespread impression. ‘The ruin of the native armies and the 
destruction of their fleets brought home to the people for the first 
time the fact that they were behind the age; and they eagerly 
turned for instruction toward the same source which had so suc- 
cessfully armed Japan in the day of battle. A strong impetus 
was thus given to the study of Western learning, and the extent 
of this impetus can best be gaged by a comparison of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the society’s books in the two years 1893, 
before the war, and 1898, after it. In the first period $817 worth 
were sold, while in the second period the sum of $18,457 was re- 
alized. The books thus disposed of treat of all branches of West- 
ern learning, such, for example, as geography, history, sciences, 
and travel, besides the Bible. As an example of the way in 
which those of their books which met the public requirement 
were caught up, it may be mentioned that when a popular edition 
of Mackenzie's ‘Nineteenth Century’ was brought out, 4,000 
copies out of an edition of 5,000 were sold within a fortnight. So 
unprecedented was such a rapid sale, and so continuous was the 
demand for this and other works, that the printing trade at 
Shanghai was completely nonplussed. The older houses could 
not meet the demand on their resources, and new printing estab- 
lishments sprang up on all sides. The price of paper went up by 
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leaps and bounds, and the binders were quite unable to cope 
with the work thus suddenly demanded of them. 

“In China the law of copyright is practically unknown, and the 
temptation therefore to reprint works which have justified their 
appearance by their popularity is often too much for the some- 
what weak morality of Chinese publishers. These literary pirates, 
like their congeners further West, are constantly on the watch 
for any works which are likely to repay the questionable enter- 
prise of reprinting, and the unwonted success of the society’s 
publications instantly marked them down as fitting and profitable 
spoil. A number of these books have been reprinted in the prov- 
ince of Sze-Chuan; and in most provinces the process is in full 
swing. However disturbing this may be to the society's assets, 
it is a marked acknowledgment of the success of the works they 
publish.” 


But, better still, the people are trying to work out their own in- 
tellectual salvation, says the writer, and are ‘“‘seeking for light 
with an ardor which would have been deemed impossible before 
the Japanese war. . . . For the first time in the history of the 
people, the educated classes have become aware of their igno- 
rance, and of their consequent impotence as a nation, and are 
holding out their hands for help.” It is noteworthy, also, that 
the Chinese in California and in other Chinese colonies are 
“forming organizations and collecting money for the education 
of their stay-at-home countrymen in Western knowledge.” Of 
the Chinese in Asia, Mr. Douglas says: 


“Not only are they publishing on their own account transla- 
tions of foreign works which they deem likely to be useful, but 
they are multiplying native newspapers at such a rate that if 
there existed a Chinese imperial library that establishment 
would before long be reduced to the present overcrowded condi- 
tion of the British Museum. In 1895 only nineteen native news- 
papers enlightened the dark minds of the people. In 1898 this 
number was quadrupled, and the stream had since been pouring 
out with increased volume and without a check until the Dowager 
Empress threw cold water in a strongly worded edict on all such 
enterprises. The same chilling influence has lately been used 
for the suppression of the schools and colleges which were spring- 
ing into life, and the promoters of these establishments have in 
many cases had to yield. But tho for the time being some of 
the outward symptoms of the agitation may be checked, the 
movement is going steadily on. The greed with which Western 
literature is being devoured is all the more remarkable since only 
10 per cent. of the entire population are able to read, and it is by 
this small proportion of the people that the numerous editions of 
the imported books are devoured. On all sides evidences of the 
spread of knowledge are observable, and travelers have of late 
been amazed to find officials in distant provinces who can talk 
glibly on new scientific discoveries, and who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the constitutional histories of Western nations. 
Matters must have gone far when even so stanch an upholder 
of the doctrine of China for the Chinese as the Viceroy Chang 
Chih-tung himself advocates the cause of Western learning. In 
a recent state paper he recommends the addition of ‘mathe- 
matics, map-drawing, and the elements of science’ to the curri- 
culum of the native schools, and ‘a wide grasp of history, the 
science of government, and the study of foreign languages’ to 
that of the colleges.” 


The Negro in Literature.—One of the most unique ex- 
hibits in the American section of the Paris Exhibition will be a 
complete bibliography of the pamphlets and books written by 
negro authors. This work has been carried on with great thor- 
oughness for the past two years by Mr. Daniel Murray, of the 
Congressional Library, under the direction of the librarian of 
Congress, Mr. Herbert Putnam. The following account of this 
work is given in the Chicago 7imes-Herald: 

“In Mr. Murray’s preliminary list of books and pamphlets by 
negro authors there are 1,100 titles and about 1,200 writers. 
These beginnings have been found mostly in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore, and Washington. The pamphlet lit- 
erature is particularly interesting, as showing to what extent col- 
ored men became thinkers and scholars in days when it was a 
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crime to teach negroes to read and write. These people without 
a country and without favor not only became educated, but what 
they wrote contributed greatly to the political, religious, and 
social questions of the day. Many of these earlier writers were 
educated in the West Indies. Much of their writing exhibited 
excellence of the highest order. 

“The chief characteristic of nearly all of this early writing by 
negro authors was seriousness. ‘There was but little fiction, 
poetry, or humor. How to destroy slavery and bring freedom 
and equality to the enslaved was the burden of most of the first 
negro authors. With the conquest of slavery negro authors lost 
their most inspiring theme. Since that time a very few men and 
women have gained name and fame as contributors to American 
literature. 

“George W. Williams’s ‘History of the American Negro,’ in 
two large volumes, is an interesting and valuable compilation, 
Bishop Payne’s ‘History of the A. M. E. Church,’ Anna J. 
Cooper's essays, ‘A Voice from the South,’ Frederick Douglass’s 
wonderful autobiography, the more recent publications by 
Booker T. Washington, Professor Du Boise, and the lives of 
Phillips and Sumner, by Archibald Grimke, and the literary 
productions of Paul Laurence Dunbar and Charles Chestnut are 
representative of the best things contributed to American litera- 
ture by negro authors. These later books are what might be 
called the first productions of the negro in freedom. It is the 
first literary utterance of the negro who has been to school. It 
is also prophetic of what may be expected. It is a promise 
that authorship of a most interesting and valuable kind will de- 
velop in the course of the progressive life of the race.” 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AT CHARLESTON. 
HE annual convention of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in session in Charleston from July 10 to July 13, was 
as usual an event of importance in the educational world. Be- 
sides the address of the retiring president, Mr. O. T. Corson, the 
chief interest centered in the discussion of the establishment of a 
national university, led by President Harper of Chicago; the 
future of the smali college, led by President Thompson of Ohio 
State University; and negro education, led by Mr. Booker T. 
Washington. Upon the first-named tcpic, the prevailing opin- 
ion seemed unfavorable to such a project, altho many favored 
making the Smithsonian Institution the nucleus for a higher na- 
tional school of research for graduate students. The matter, 
however, still appears to be an open one, and will come up for 
further discussion at the next annual meeting. Upon the sub- 
ject of the small college, the opinions expressed largely favored 
extending and deepening its efficiency and relegating to it the 
purely secondary work now performed by the titular American 
universities. The college would thus in time become the train- 
ing-school for the university, and the equivalent of the German 
gymnasium, which is a combination of our present college and 
high school. On the question of the education of the negro, Mr. 
Washington appealed for the aid and guidance of the white race, 
and took the ground that only by a hearty cooperation could this 
great problem be solved. As the great bulk of the negroes in the 
South live directly or indirectly by working the soil, the speaker 
regarded it as a grave mistake to take a colored boy from the 
farm and educate him about everything which had no bearing 
upon the life in the community to which he must return. The 
education of the negro should be directed toward making hima 
producer rather than a “professional” man. He should be trained 
in the mechanical industries and in business forms. Industrial 
education, in fact, is the one thing, in Mr. Washington’s opinion, 
that promises a solution of the race problem. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, J. M. Green, Trenton, N. J. Vice-presidents: O. T. Cor- 
son, Ohio; J. A. Foshay, California; H. P. Archer, South Caro- 
lina; H. B. Brown, Indiana; Francis W. Parker, Illinois; L. 
W. Bucholse, Florida; W. H. Bartholomew, Kentucky; O. H. 
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Cooper, Texas ; William M. Davidson, Kansas; R. B. Fulton, 
Mississippi; Gertrude Edmonds, Massachusetts; H. E. Kratz, 
fowa. Secretary, Irving Shepherd; treasurer, L. C. Greenlee. 

The Chicago 7imes-Herald (July 16) thus comments on the 
declaration of principles adopted by the convention: 


“The features of the platform that will possess the greatest 
popular interest are the declarations against the increasing ten- 
dency of the rich to have their children educated outside the pub- 
lic schools, and the demand for the extension of the school sys- 
tem to the new island dependencies and for the elevation of the 
National Bureau of Education to the position of a department 
equal to that of the Department of Labor. 

“The demand for larger administrative authority over the 
school system of the Union on the part of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is a timely one, and should have the serious consideration of 
Congress. ‘The public-school system should be extended to the 
new island territories as rapidly as possible. If the schoolhouse 
is the cornerstone of our democracy, it must become the most im- 
portant factor in Americanizing the people of these dependencies 
and in fitting them for popular government. But the effective- 
ness of the free school in familiarizing the Filipinos, Cubans, 
and Porto Ricans with our principles of government and in bring- 
ing them into sympathy with our democratic institutions may be 
immeasurably enhanced by vesting the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education with more directing power over the entire 
system of the country. There are many who believe that the vast 
educational interests of the republic that are of such vital impor- 
tance to the national welfare should have a representative in the 
President’s Cabinet. Certain it is that the Bureau of Education 
should be at least raised to the dignity and importance of a de- 
partment equal to that of the Department of Labor.” 


The San Francisco Ca// (July 13) says of the meeting: 


“From every point of view it is gratifying that the attendance 
upon the National Educational Association Convention at 
Charleston is sufficiently large and notable to render the gather- 
ing one of the most influential of its kind. The Southern leaders 
have made earnest efforts in the cause of public education since 
the war, and have achieved much success; but they have been 
heavily handicapped by the poverty of their States, the indiffer- 
ence of many of the poor whites to the advantages of education, 
and the necessity of maintaining two sets of schools, one for 
whites and one for blacks. Thus the South is far behind other 
sections of the Union in school matters, and the people there 
need every encouragement which can be given them in their edu- 
cational work. . . . The dignity and importance of the conven- 
tion at Charleston will, of course, aid in stimulating Southern 
interest in educational problems, and the Northern educators who 
at this season of the year have gone to that far Southern city to 
attend the convention are doing a valuable service to the repub- 
lic—a service which the citizens of Charleston have given ample 
evidence of appreciating.” 








The Unesthetic House of an Esthete.—Not a few 
people who have glanced at the photographs of the interior of 
Brantwood published since Ruskin’s death have had an uneasy 
consciousness that, unless the camera prevaricated, Ruskin’s 
taste in domestic decoration would do little credit even to one of 
the despised race of the Philistines. Apparently the gloomy 
A writer in the London 
Daily Chronicle, who visited Brantwood shortly before Ruskin’s 


truth can no longer be concealed. 


death, thus writes of the place : 


ur 


The house is miles away from everywhere, and even when 
you are there it is very difficult to get in; you enter at the back, 
and the front door is where back doors usually are. ‘The house 
is half museum and haif old English home. I had pictured it 
inside as the brightest example of exquisite taste, and thought 
it would be a lesson in beautiful esthetic decoration. But the 
furniture was simply appalling. I have, to this day, nightmare 
recollections of an awful green tablecloth, with a gilt edging to 
it, and a cheap, forlorn little vase in the center; and there was a 
terrible sideboard, and hideous chairs and couches, all huddled 
up in faded chintz. Truly the masier delivered us from early 
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Victorian bad taste, but he himself remained in bondage to it all 
his days. As for the wall papers, they were enough to make 
Morris turn in his grave. There was a legend attaching to one 
(designed, I think, by the master himself), representing very 
realistic bunches of flowers, with detestable scroll-work zigzag- 
ging all about; the flowers were so naturalistic that misguided 
bees had been known to dash in at the windows and hurl them- 
selves on to the deceptive roses. Once, being much tormented 
by this repulsive wall paper and the aforesaid legend, I ventured 
to ask why his roses were right, tho he had demonstrated that 
Zeuxis’s grapes were wrong, and I was gliding softly into his pet 
theory of ‘representation versus imitation,’ when he burst into 
laughter, clapped his hands, and said: ‘His bees were wise and 
I was a fool,’ whereupon I changed the conversation. 

“The chairs and sofas I treated with distant respect, as I knew 
‘Papa and Mama’ and ‘old nurse’ had sat on them, and so they 
were evermore sacred. I have an etching of one special chair in 
which a great part of ‘Modern Painters’ was written, and I never 
look at it without taking my hat off. Amid the bewildering ugly 
surroundings were exquisite drawings and rare paintings by 
Turner, Burne-Jones, Prout, and Titian, cabinets of shells and 
minerals, rare books, and still rarer missals, and’ the delightful 
incongruity of it all was a constant surprise and charm.” 





ROBERT BARR AND LITERATURE IN CANADA. 


R. ROBERT BARR’S uncomplimentary articles last win- 
ter in Zhe Canadian Magazine on the state of polite lit- 
erature in Canada (see THE Lirerak® Dicest, December 16, 
1899) have cailed forth not a little adverse criticism ; but a writer 
in the same magazine (June), Mr. Walter James Brown, appears 
on the whole to think Mr. Barr’s strictures justified by the facts. 
Mr. Brown, like the first-named critic, finds that one of Canada’s 
chief literary faults is the tendency to judge things excellent 
chiefly because they are old. The young writer of promise is 
met with coldness, and must go to America or England for rec- 
ognition. Mr. Brown says: 

“As one takes his biographical dictionary from his library 
shelf, he feels confident that Mr. Barr must be mistaken regard- 
ing Canadian authors leaving their native land; but when he 
discovers that of the fifty Canadians mentioned the majority of 
those living: are residents of either the United States or Great 
Britain, he admits that Mr. Barr knew his ground before he sug- 
gested that Canada might exert itself more fruitfully in behalf 
of its own literature. ...... 

“Credit must be given to Mr. Barr for his courage in bringing 
these matters to the attention of the Canadian people. Public 
men are usually dubious about undertaking or even suggesting 
reform. He is correct in suggesting that many of our educated 
men lack independence of thought. Their opinions are based on 
precedent, precedent on conservatism, conservatism on tradition, 
and tradition on antiquity. He suggests that Canada does not 
recognize talent with any degree of appreciation. Ask the hun- 
dreds of ten-talent Canadians living abroad if this is true. He 
suggests, again, that ordinary Canadians do not appreciate Can- 
ada. This can not be ascertained exactly; but we venture to 
assert that nine out of ten of the young fellows who cross into 
Uncle Sam’s dominions, like Peter of old, deny thrice and with 
an oath that they ever knew Canada. They speak of the land 
of their birth not oftener than once in ten years, and their chil- 
dren are ‘red-hot’ Americans. He is correct also in stating that 
we might buy more books of a better quality. We admit that 
newspapers in general, and local newspapers in particular, are 
not the best possible food for the future Burns and Scott who 
are growing up in our midst. A comprehensive traveling l- 
brary system may meet the difficulty and take away this re- 
proach. Mr. Barr is right when he claims that in order to have 
a Canadian literature we must have Canadian writers, we must 
keep them at home, we must encourage them by buying and 
reading their works ; if we do this we shall need money to*buy, 
and the inclination to read, a condition which depends upon the 
practical efficiency of our educational systems. 

“Canadians have reached that stage in their national history 
when it is necessary to do much hard thinking along many lines, 
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Our fathers have been occupied in hewing down the forests, 
building roads, and constructing the civil fabric upon which rests 
the safety, permanency, and liberty of our people. Ours is a 
larger work and a greater task. The problems of race and relig- 
ion; industry and commerce; transportation and communica- 
tion; immigration and education—all these and more are await- 
ing solution. Canada needs less politics and more economics, 
less selfishness and more patriotism, less conservatism and more 
originality.” 


LITERARY TASTE IN THE WEST. 


ROF. RICHARD BURTON, of the University of Minne- 
sota, who has for several years lectured upon literary 
subjects in various parts of the United States, has lately made 
some interesting observations upon literary conditions in the West 


as compared with 








the East. Tho him- 
self an Eastern man 
by birth and breed- 
ing, Professor Bur- 
ton takes a flatter- 
ing view of the 
Western attitude 
toward literature 
and culture in gen- 
eral. The West is 
more robustly and 
typically American 
than the East, he 
thinks, and this is 
reflected in its liter- 
ature, which smacks 
of the soil, and hon- 
estly portrays both 


mature and human 




















nature. ‘The vir- 





om tue of great, un- 
PROF. RICHARD BURTON, > 
spent forces is in it, 


the vitality of the new, and the hopeful, and the masterful ” : 


“Nobody can read comparatively new writers like Garland, 


Thanet, and White (he of Kansas), or still newer ones, like 
Seton-Thompson and Tarkington, without recognizing the min- 
gling of fresh observation, healthy poise, imaginative grip, and 
the gift for saying things which always give the world what it calls 
literature. There is something peculiarly stimulating to the liter- 
ary maker in the air and scenery of the West; even an Eastern 
importation like Mr. Wister responds to the bigger horizon with 
a style that has a tang to it, with types that are racy. The ear- 
lier history of Western literature, from Bret Harte down, has 
been simply the record of the effect of a more arousing environ- 
ment upon Easterners who turned westward, and could not but 
respond to its splendid motives.” 


Not only is the inspiration to write virile literature greater in 
the West, in Mr. Burton’s judgment, but the diffusion of literary 
culture there will compare favorably with that of the East: 


“The taste for literature in the West follows, and is an index 
of, the unspoiled Americanism of its folk. It is healthy and 
sane even when crude, and it is crude mainly in places lying far 
from the civilizing influences of centers, which is exactly what is 
true of blessed New England. ‘Too often in speaking of East 
and West we match some representative city on the Atlantic 
seaboard against everything beyond the Mississippi or the Rock- 
ies, as if that were a fair comparison. But in your search for the 
raw, place the pioneer Western village over against the genuine 
back number New England rural community, and then see if 
honors are not easy! It is simply a choice of crudities, with the 
betting in favor of that which is less conservative. 

“Phe general Western attitude toward good books is eagerly 
sympathetic. lL was lecturing this past winter in an lowa town 
of some 10,000 people, and found Mr. Seton-Thompson’s animal 
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books in house after house delighting the children and the chil- 
dren’s parents. It was almost as if a menagerie had come to 
town. Kipling’s Jungle Books were known and loved in the 
same way. This is cited merely as an example of keeping 
closely in touch with a current and healthy success in letters, 
Far up in North Dakota this spring, J talked with a man whose 
knowledge of Ibsen's latest play—and indeed of Scandinavian 
literature in general—was of the intimate sort to put me to my 
guns in self-defense. Nor are these experiences exceptional. 
There is an eager, sound-hearted public throughout the great 
West (I am thinking particularly of the Northwest, because it is 
better known to me) awaiting the writers who really produce 
what is American; by which I do not mean books that vaunt- 
ingly cut themselves loose from traditions and carry a chip on 
the shoulder for any criticism of Uncle Sam. No, but rather the 
literature which quietly, inevitably as the growth of the material 
soil, springs from what the writer knows and loves best, and 
which, in representing him, represents his environment. The 
West can be trusted to welcome with enthusiasm this kind of 
book, and is every year producing more readers of intelligence 
and independence of judgment. Numerically, this is an audi- 
ence already of imposing proportions.” 

Mr. Burton regards Western taste as eminently sane and 
wholesome. Books of morbid pathology, of extreme realism, 
must, he says, look elsewhere for patronage. The illuminati of 
the East, following the taste of the still older East of Europe, 
may find food for their jaded palates in the degenerates of litera- 
ture; but not so the West. Even Ibsen, whom Mr. Burton ap- 
proves and interprets, finds scant audience there, tor the West- 
erner “likes action, character, incident, breadth, and snap, 
rather than analysis and detail—optimism as the dominant 
mood.” Mr. Burton continues: 


“All this sentiment may indicate to the cynic a primitive state 
of development; but it has its value as a counter-irritant to the 
languid, all-knowing patron of literature who has learned how 
banal it is to like the normal and pleasant. A sturdy democ- 
racy of feeling, which is apparent to any student of Western 
society, begets appreciation of like qualities in literature, which, 
when it has any merit, is always a reflection of life. And if this 
democratic sentiment is worth preserving, if it is the American 
idea (and ideal) handed down by our forefathers, and illustrated 
by Grant and Lincoln, is it not well that there is one part of the 
land in especial which craves for and will support literature voic- 
ing that feeling? It would seem so. To be sure, there is more 
or less theoretical belief in the brotherhood idea in the East; but 
it is more prevaient, more homogeneous in the West, more of a 
theory-in-action. It is not without significance that the fraternal 
spirit which gives a clarion quality to Mr. Markham’s note 
found its nourishment in the far West.” 





NOTES. 


NEXT year, M. Gaston Deschamps, the literary critic of the Paris Temps. 
will lecture before the ‘*Cercle Frangais de l’Université Howard,” giving 
a series of eight dissertations upon the “ Théatre Contemporain.” 


RECENT inquiry in the English circulating libraries shows that Dickens’ 
works are “as much in demand as ever.” The new editions of Dickens 
which are constantly appearing sell largely. There seems to be no doubt 
that while probably Thackeray’s fame has grown of late years among the 
purely literary classes more than has that of Dickens, the latter still holds 
his own amazingly well with the general public. 


MR. EDWIN MARKHAM’S forthcoming volume of poems will doubtless 
be eagerly awaited by the many thousands who read his “Man witha Hoe” 
last year. Zhe Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) states that since the 
publication of that work, the income of Mr. Markham from his poetry 
alone has been far in excess of the salary of “even the president of the larg- 
est college in the world.” This sounds impressive. Mr. Markham’s book, 
the same paper adds, is ‘“‘one of the best-seiling volumes of poems in the 
history of literature.” 


A PROSPEROUS writer in Germany of to-day is very comfortable indeed. 
For instance, 7he Westminster Gazette (London) says: “It was not always 
so, for Klopstock only got two thalers a sheet for the first edition of ‘The 
Messiah,’ and for the second only a new suit of clothes at his publisher's 
expense. But things have changed. For ‘ The Ancestors,’ Gustav Frey- 
tag was paid 420,000 marks, which is £21,000; Sudermann computes that he 
has already drawn royalties to the tune of £15,000; Fritz Reuter made 
£100,000 out of literature ; and Ebers’s novels circulate by the million, and 
carry a royalty of a mark a copy.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA—A CONSERVA- 
TIVE VIEW. 


‘T° HAT all physicians do not accept the hypothesis that mala- 

I rial fever is due to inoculation by the mosquito may be seen 
from an article contributed to the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal by Dr. Irving C. Rosse, whose experience 1s a traveler 
in many latitudes has made him familiar with varieties of the 
disease in all parts of the globe. Says Dr. Rosse: 


“Two Italians want us to believe that nearly all of forty-two 
harvesters near Rome had become infected with malaria at the 
end of July or early in August from mosquito bites, while a phy- 
sician from the London School of ‘Tropical Medicine has erected 
a bungalow in the most malarial part of the Roman Campagna 
to collect and send mosquitoes to England to bite healthy per- 
sons and thereby produce experimental intermittent fever. If 
experience counts for anything, it is safe to say that the persons 
volunteering for the test will never have the fever. 

“Yam not aware that Arctic voyagers have ever suffered from 
any form of malaria after encountering mosquitoes, which have 
caused great annoyance to explorers as far north as man has 
penetrated. Myriads of mosquitoes make life almost unendur- 
able in Northern Siberia, and Arctic mosquitoes as encountered 
during the cruise of the United States steamer Corw# in the 
Arctic Ocean surpassed anything of the kind I ever experienced 
elsewhere. So annoying were they at times that it was almost 
impossible to use instruments in taking observations when the 
position of a spot on shore was to be determined. On one occa- 
sion, at a desolate spot on the to» of Chamisso Island, about two 
hundred feet above the sea, we found an astronomical station 
that had been established by the English in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and near it was a notice telling of a bottle with infor- 
mation buried so many feet to the magnetic north. Curiosity, of 
course, prompted us to get it by all means, but the mosquitoes com- 
ing in such myriads actually caused the search to be abandoned. 
Many of the Corwén’s crew were seriously incommoded by theit 
bites and stings on exposed parts of the body, one man’s neck and 
face being so swollen from this cause as to result in temporary 
loss of eyesight. Yet not a single trace of malaria occurred in 
any of the crew, except in the case of a man who had come from 
the Chagres River a few weeks before. Perhaps the mosquitoes 
were not anopheles, altho their bite and venom were as sharp as 
that of the Southern congeners.” 


Many similar instances are related by Dr. Rosse. Once when 
he was surgeon on a training-ship with a healthy crew from a 
New England port, she put in for several days at the Delaware 
Breakwater, where the mosquitoes made sleep impossible. The 
reputation of the Chesapeake peninsula for malaria and mos- 
quitoes is notorious, and if there be anything in the alleged 
transmission an epidemic of malarial fever should have occurred. 
But such was not the case. Many months afterward Dr. Rosse 
could not observe the slightest trace of paludism in any of the 
crew. Instances are also given of healthy people from the North 
who have been exposed to bites near Norfolk, Va., Tybee 
Island, Ga., the New Orleans quarantine, and on the Rio Grande 
River. In all these localities anopheles prevail—yet not one of 
tnose who were bitten has been affected by malaria. Dr. Rosse 


goes on to say 


“During a considerable residence in Southern France and in 
Italy I had frequent occasion to study this question. Monte 
Carlo is most prominently associated in my mind with broken 
sleep caused by mosquitoes during an autumnal visit. Yet 
among those of my personal acquaintance with the same experi- 
ence, none has since shown the slightest trace of malaria. 

“A similar remark applies to Leghorn and to Rome, where, 
owing to the most important changes in public hygiene that 
Europe has ever witnessed, malarial fever is seldom seen except 
among the poorer classes. Englishmen and Americans, who 
constitute two thirds of the foreigners in Rome; now reside there 
for vears without an attack of malaria, in spite of mosquitoes and 
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of what the Italians consider their eccentric and imprudent 
habits. . The old tradition of applying to every ailment from 
a cold to enteric fever the generic term ‘ Roman fever,’ a vague 
disease that has no place on the ndsological table, has created a 
prevailing notion hard to correct. As a matter of fact, the study 
of mortuary statistics and the sanitary condition of Rome, where 
I spent some time as sanitary inspector for the Government, show 
that, with the exception of London, it is the best-watered, the 
best-drained, and healthiest capital in Europe, and that a Euro- 
pean or a native of New England runs greater risk of contract- 
ing malarial fever in Washington, where it is more prevalent and 
where anopheles are equally aggressive. The latest medical in- 
formation from South Africa shows the entire absence of malaria 
in many localities where mosquitoes are most troublesome. An 
old and experienced practitioner of New Orleans tells me that 
the same is true of Louisiana, notably among residents of the 
salt marshes extending from six to fifteen miles inland from the 
Gulf. On the other hand, I am told that malarial fevers are com- 
mon in the foothills of Virginia, as at Charlottesville, where 
mosquitoes are such a negligible quantity as to be almost 
unknown.” 





A RECORDING TELEPHONE, 


HE invention of the ingenious recording telephone, called 

by its patentee the “telegraphone,” has already been no- 
ticed in these columns. The previous recording telephones that 
have been described in THE LITERARY DiGEsT are combinations 
of telephone and phonograph. The present instrument differs 
from them in using the principle of the telephone alone, and is 
hence more compact and homogeneous. It substitutes for the 


telephone diaphragm a moving steel wire band, successive parts 
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FIG. 1.—Section of Electro-Magnet : f, Steel wire. 
FIG. 2.—C, Cylinder covered with steel wire; £, electro-magnet ; ¢, travel- 
er; W,screw; 7, piece against which traveler strikes. 

of which are magnetized in varying degrees, as it passes under 
the telephone magnet. ‘This magnetized strip constitutes a per- 
manent record, for when it is properly caused to pass before the 
mechanism of a receiving-telephone, the diaphragm of the latter, 
vibrating under the influence of the varying magnetism of the 
band, reproduces the tones of the original voice. We are now 
enabled to give further particulars of this interesting instrument 
from an article contributed to Za Nature (June 25), by M. 
Georges Guéroult. Says this writer: 


“The telegraphone, exhibited in the Danish section, is already 
considered by all specialists as one of the features of the Exposi- 
tion of 1900. In brief, the working of this beautiful apparatus, 
the invention of M. Poulsen, a telegraph engineer of Copen- 
hagen, is as follows: 

“In the circuit of a dry battery of two Or threeelements are 
placed a microphone anda tiny electromagnet. In the mucro- 
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phone, as is well known, the vibrations of the voice determine 
increases and decreases of the electric resistance. To these cor- 
respond similar modifications in the intensity of the current from 
the battery, and consequently in the magnetism of the electro- 
magnet. 

“A piece of soft iron, placed in the neighborhood, will be in 
turn magnetized and demagnetized, but these magnetic varia- 
tions will be as fugitive as the sonorous vibrations that gave 
them birth. 

“This is what takes place in may kinds of telegraphic appa- 
ratus. 

“If the soft iron is replaced by steel, the metal is magnetized 
with greater difficulty by the influence of the current variations, 
but the magnetism persists longer. 

“Up to the present time, in applications of these principles, 
this property of steel has been regarded as rather objectionable 
than otherwise. Soft iron has been used almost exclusively in 
apparatus, and no practical and precise ideas have been held of 
what degree of magnetism steel could assume under the influence 
of a variable current, nor of the exact duration of this remanent 
“magnetism. 

““M. Poulsen conceived the idea, which was a true stroke of 











Fic. 3.—A and B, Pulleys on which runs the shell band in the direction of 
the arrows; £7, recording magnet; /e, effacing magnet; £/, reading 
magnets. 


genius, of utilizing in phonography the very property of steel 
that had been regarded as an inconvenience. He made the little 
electromagnet more along a cylinder on which is wound a spiral 
steel wire. The current variations determined by the sound vi- 
brations are recorded magnetically on the wire and (as could not 
have been foreseen) are localized in very narrow bounds imme- 
diately in the neighborhood of the magnet. 

“This magnetic record remains impressed on the wire almost 
unimpaired for a very long time—for months, even for a year. 
Then, if a bell telephone is connected with the magnet and it be 
caused to pass again over the wire, it will meet successively the 
unequal degrees of magnetization that it has itself imparted. 
At each encounter the intensity of the current will be modified 
and the electric variations will be accompanied in the telephone 
by sound. In a word, the magnetism is first imparted to the 
cylinder and then the magnetized cylinder acts on the magnet 
and through it on the telephone; there is thus reproduction of 
the original voice. It is also necessary, of course, to be able to 
efface the record on the wire in order to make it ready for an- 
other. Poulsen does this by passing through the electromagnet 
a reverse current, which rubs out, so to speak, the inequalities of 
the remanent magnetism.” 


M. Guéroult furnishes the following description of the appa- 
ratus: Fig. 1 shows the little electromagnet in natural size, 
the axes of its two coils forming an acute angle and thus en- 
closing the wire (4) at right angles to its length. In Fig. 2 we 
see the wire-wound cylinder, which is about 12 inches long by 
4in diameter. The wire is wound in a spiral of 380 turns. The 
electromagnet E is carried on a little traveler (c) which, when 
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stopped at the end cof its journey by the piece T, engages at this 
moment with a screw (w) that brings it back to the starting. 
point. The electromagnet and the cylinder are operated by an 
electric motor of one-sixth horse-power. ‘The ordinary length of 
time occupied by the traveler’s journey is 50 seconds. Of the 
performance of the apparatus the writer speaks as follows: 


“In spite of the very disadvantageous conditions under which 
the device is operated in the Exposition—in the Machinery Build- 
ing, amid noises of all kinds—the telegraphone works very well 
as a phonograph when the electric motor runs regularly. . . . It 
may even be said that phrases or tunes do not have, in the tele- 
graphone, the nasal and disagreeable character of the sounds of 
the ordinary phonograph. This is easily explained, for the ac- 
cessory vibrations corresponding to the friction of the wax and 
to the natural tone of the stylus are absent. me 

“To write off, and transmit to a distance, a speech of half an 
hour’s duration, M. Poulsen has planned to replace his cylinder 
and wire by a steel ribbon, which is unrolled automatically under 
the electromagnet. 


“er 


rhe remanent magnetism may last, as we have noted above, 
as long as a year, after 500 to I, 200 repetitions. A curious proof 
of this has just occurred. In trying, at the Exposition, the forms 
of apparatus sent from Denmark, M. Schmidt, the engineer in 
charge, found on one of them a phrase that he had heard 

Copenhagen. It had survived the packing, the voyage, and the 
unpacking. Another application is the simultaneous transmis- 
sion, to any number of telephone subscribers—a thousand, if 
desired—of an address, the news of the day, or a musical or 
theatrical performance. It is a real telephonic journal. <A dia- 
gram of this arrangement is shown at Fig. 3. 

“A and B are two parallel horizontal pulleys, over which passes 
an endless steel ribbon R, like that of a band-saw. Two electro- 
magnets are placed symmetrically at Ez and Ee. The former 
records, the latter effaces. Between the two are any desired 
number of electromagnets (E/) which listen or read. 

“Finally, one of Poulsen’s collaborators has devised a system, 
which by the use of a differential device like that of a duplex 
telegraph enables the machine to record two sentences at once. 

“The principle demonstrated by M. Poulsen and its applica- 
tion to telephonography seem to us of the greatest interest. 
Poulsen has the great merit of thinking of steel to carry his rec- 
ords and of not being stopped by certain a priorz objections 
such as the probable feebleness of the magnetization, the diffi- 
culty of localizing it, ete.”"— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


IS ARSENIC AN ELEMENT? 


ANY of the substances that are still reckoned elementary 
by chemists have for years been under suspicion. Sulfur 
and carbon, in particular, have long been believed by some au- 
thorities to be compound bodies. Absolute evidence, however, 
has been wanting, and there has been no proof of the compound 
nature of a common elementary substance since it was demon- 
strated by electrical decomposition that soda and potash were 
not elements, but the oxygen compounds of rare metals hitherto 
unknown. Now comes M. F. Fittica, who in the Revue Gén- 
érale de Chimie asserts that he has demonstrated that arsenic is 
not an element, but a compound of phosphorus, probably with 
nitrogen and oxygen. The Revue Screntifigue, which publishes 
an abstract of his article, remarks that if his facts are verified his 
discovery will be regarded as one of the greatest scientific events 
of our epoch. On such verification by other workers, and the 
general acceptance by chemists of M. Fittica’s inferences from 
what he has observed, the importance of his results depends. 
We quote below a few paragraphs of the Revue Scientifique’ s 
abstract : 


“The fact has been known since the begining of the nineteenth 
century that phosphorus, subjected to the action of gaseous am- 
monia, either in the presence of light or in a melted state, 
changes into a black substance which is usually regarded as an 
‘allotropic’ form of the element. But it was demonstrated by 
Fliickiger in 1892 that this substance is nothing else than arsenic. 
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To explain its ‘apparent’ formation, this writer maintains that 
arsenic is present in phosphorus in a dissolved state, so that in 
the treatment with ammonia, phosphureted hydrogen being 
formed, there is found in the residue arsenic in the form of so- 
called ‘black phosphorus.’ This explanation holds good if there 
is only a small quantity of arsenic produced and if the production 
takes place only when white phosphorus is used. But if (as I 
will show presently to be the case) not only white phosphorus, 
but also amorphous [red] phosphorus is susceptible of change 
into arsenic, we must admit that the phosphorus is really trans- 
formed into arsenic, and that consequently arsenic is not an ele- 
ment, but an oxy nitrogen compound of phosphorus.” 


This fact M. Fittica now claims to have established conclu- 
sively. He has obtained arsenic by treating phosphorus with a 
large number of oxidizing agents, such as nitric acid, peroxid of 
barium, and potassium chlorate, the two latter in conjunction 
with powerful acids. M. Fittica’s paper is, of course, largely 
technical and can not be reproduced here, but he asserts that he 
has taken every precaution to see that his reagents contained no 
arsenic to begin with, and he believes that his experiments can 
be explained only on the hypothesis that arsenic is a compound 
of phosphorus. He closes with the remark: 

“If I am correct in what precedes, arsenic is not an element, 
but a compound of phosphorus. . It is probably a compound 
of nitrogen protoxid and phosphorus corresponding to the formula 
PN;O.”—Tvrans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


TRIAL TRIP OF AN AIR-SHIP. 


igenee VON ZEPPELIN’S big dirigible balloon, which has 

already been described in these columns, and regarding 
which there has been a good deal of newspaper discussion, not 
to mention some rather absurd mystery, went on its trial trip on 
July 1-2. The trial may be regarded as a complete success or a 
dismal failure, as we place dependence on the accounts given by 
the count’s friends or on those of his opponents. It seems clear 
that the inventor’s original plans for the trip were not carried 
out, and it is said that the big balloon failed to make headway 
against the wind—the weak point of all dirigible balloons. In 
any case, however, the attempt is noteworthy on account of the 
huge scale on which it was made. We quote several paragraphs 
from an account in 7he 7rébune (New York, July 15). From 
this it appears that a preliminary test was made on July 1, but 
the “ship” descended after a few minutes, either because the 
wind was too high or because the gear had become fouled. Of 
the longer trip made on the following day the writer says: 


“A council held at 6 p.m. showed a lack of agreement on the ex- 
pediency of going ahead. But at 7 o’clock von Zeppelin gave 
orders to proceed, and at 7:30 the ship and pontoon were dragged 
out into the lake. When the preparations were complete, von 
Zeppelin made a brief speech, thanking evéry one who had as- 
sisted in any manner. A short prayer followed, and then the 
five participants in the expedition stepped into their places in the 
two suspended gondolas. ‘The ship rose slowly, and was directed 
into the wind, of which, however, the velocity is not reported. 
When an elevation of two hundred metres had been attained it 
was apparent that the ship drifted slightly to the northward, 
owing to the strength of the air current which it had reached. It 
then rose a little higher, and described two beautiful circles, to 
show how perfectly it could be maneuvered. 

“There is yet much uncertainty about the distance actually 
traveled. . . . The account sent to the Berliner Tageblatt by 
its correspondent in Friedrichshafen says: ‘Toward 8 o'clock 
the balloon was at a height of 480 metres, and approached a neck 
of land near Immenstadt. One could see that the balloon made 
efforts to rise still further and to proceed, but in vain. Suddenly 
one could notice it descending rather rapidly. Every one feared 
that an accident was about to happen. Cries went up from a 
thousand throats. Meantime the ship continued to descend, with 
its bow inclined slightly downward. In this manner it sank to 
the surface of the water, and rested there quietly. Count von 
Zeppelin and his companions kept their places. 
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“*The forward part of the balloon came in contact with a pro- 
jecting tree stump and wasrent open. ‘The inner balloon was un- 
hurt, however. This was the only accident. By 9 o’clock the 
pontoon was brought to the scene, and the airship was made fast 
to it. After two hours of hard work—the harder because of the 
darkness—the airship was back again in its house. The Duke 
of Urach extended congratulations in the name of the King of 
Wurtemberg, and Count von Zeppelin responded. At 3 a.m. the 
assembly met in the Deutsches House, a hotel at which many 
visitors were staying, for dinner.’” 

The machinery did not fulfil expectations, the screws making 
only 600 revolutions a minute, instead of 1,200 as had been 
planned. The side-wings did not work properly, and it is be- 
lieved that many alterations will be necessary before trials are 
resumed. It is asserted by Zeppelin’s friends, however, that 
the very fact that such a huge dirigible balloon has been success- 
fuly maneuvered in the air marks a distinct and noteworthy ad- 
vance in aeronautics. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF VIBRATION. 


HE close connection between physical and physiological 
processes that has been demonstrated by so many recently 
discovered facts, is illustrated again in a noteworthy paper on 
“Vibration as a Hypnotic and Anesthetic,” read some time ago 
by Dr. B. F. Ward before the Mississippi State Medical Associa- 
tion. The following abstract of Dr. Ward’s paper is given by 
the New York Medical Journa/: 


“Dr. Ward relates the extraordinary case of a workman who, 
returning home tired, sat down to rest on the end of a cross-tie of 
a railway track with his head bent forward and his elbows rest- 
ing on his knees, intending to take only a short rest. He knew 
nothing until near day next morning, when he awoke, presu- 
mably in the recumbent position, with the sensations succeeding 
a natural sleep, feeling only a little chilled from the cool morning 
air. On attempting to rise, however, he discovered that there 
was something wrong with his left arm, and found that it was 
lying directly across the rail, and that a train had passed over it, 
crushing it to a pulp, a little above and including the elbow, but 
not entirely severing the skin. The arm was cold, and no train 
was in hearing in either direction, so that the man must have 
lain for a long time after the train had passed over it, where he 
had fallen parallel with the track, his arm lying across it. The 
man felt no pain whatever, and no shock, and his circulation was 
normal. He walked firmly and leisurely inte town, holding the 
dead arm with his right hand, to Dr. Ward’s, where it was am- 
putated. There was no mark or contusion about the body or 
head, and not the slightest sign of cerebral concussion. The 
suspicion of drunkenness was entirely eliminated, not only by 
the absence of any indications thereof at the time, but also by 
the testimony of his fellow laborers that he was steady, sober, 
and a total abstainer.” 

Dr. Ward is ready with an explanation which is supported, he 
says, by facts collected in twenty years of observation and per- 
taining to quite a number of similar railroad casualties. He as- 
serts that when a man lies or sits on a railroad track in touch 
with rail or cross-tie, the vibration communicated to the rails by 
a moving train, even at a great distance, soothes his nervous cen- 
ters, and as the vibratory wave steadily increases in force with 
the approach of the train, this deepens gradually into anesthesia 


as profound as can be produced by chloroform or ether. The au- 


’ 


thor reminds us of the lulling effect of ‘rocking’ upon an infant, 
and of the similar action of a rhythmical lullaby, the murmur of 
a distant waterfall, or the patter of rain upon the roof: Hyp- 
notism, also, he notes, consists of three factors, the first two of 
which, limitation of vision and fixing of attention, effect isola- 
tion of the nerve centers, while the monotonous vocal influences 


are vibratory. To quote again from 7he Journa?/'s notice: 


“From these considerations the author arrives at the conclu- 
sion that ‘narcosis and anesthesia may be produced by vibra- 
tory force, and that the vibration, in order effectually to exert its 
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specific force upon the nerve centers, must be uniform and rhyth- 
mic, and to reach its greatest intensity the vibratory wave must 
gradually and steadily increase in force.’ This leads naturally 
to the suggestion that ‘it would require no very exalted mechani- 
cal skill to construct a metallic operating table with wheels run 
by electricity against rails attached to the lower surface of the 
table, that would impart to the table, and to the subject thereon, 
a vibratory force exactly similar to that which the steel rail re- 
ceives from the revolving wheel (of an approaching train) and 
equally potent, and that a perfect anesthesia might thus be se- 
cured as free from danger or subsequent distress as the natural 
sleep of an infant or the peaceful slumber of a healthy man.’” 


Regarding this suggestion the writer of the editorial notice 
very sensibly remarks that it would be better to make actual 
trial of it than to argue about it, since it surely permits of experi- 
mental verification. A considerable number of persons under 
varying conditions would have to test its anesthetic powers, for 
susceptibility to vibration would probably vary greatly with the 
individual. The writer concludes: 


“Many other possible applications of this vibratory influence, 
some of which recall Dr. Mortimer Granville’s nerve-vibration 
treatment, are suggested, and generally it might receive an-ex- 
pectant trial in all that class of cases suitable for hypnotic treat- 
ment or for electricity, massage, etc.; while even in certain 
forms of insanity, by its soothing power upon morbidly excited 
nerve centers we might look hopefully for benefit from its appli- 
cation.” 





CHINESE AS ARTILLERISTS. 


HE unexpected fighting qualities developed lately by the 

Chinese seem to be due in no small degree to the instruc- 

tion in military science that they have had in recent years from 

Western officers. Especially have they been taught how to make 

and use artillery, and they have learned their lesson well, as 

their teachers are now finding out. Says 7he Engineering 
News : 

“The Chinese artillery has been a source of great surprise to 
the allied troops who have recently been in conflict with Chinese 
troops at Peking, Tien-Tsin, the Taku forts, and in the unsuccess- 
ful advance upon Peking. In China, asin South Africa, the num- 
ber, size, and power of the guns brought to oppose the invaders 
have been far beyond all expectations on the part of the latter, 
and the disasters which have occurred in both cases are largely 
attributable to this cause. The lack of information on the part 
of the British authorities as to the artillery power of the two 
South African republics appears to have been due in great mea- 
sure to the neglect and inefficiency of the intelligence depart- 
ment of the War Office, as subsequent investigation has shown 
that large quantities of guns and ammunition had been purchased 
within recent years from such great European firms as those of 
Krupp and Creusot. In China, the same holds good to some ex- 
tent, but it must be remembered that the Chinese Government 
has extensive arsenals of its own, which have for years been oper- 
ated by European officials.” 


A correspondent of 7he Engineer (London) wrote in 1898 a 
very interesting article on the arsenal at Kiang-Nau, near Shang- 
hai. This article has just been republished for its bearing on the 
present crisis. ‘The arsenal was started about 30 years ago and 
has always been under foreign management, employing about 
2,500 men. It is equipped for making small arms, rapid-firing 
guns of small caliber, and guns up to 12-inch bore. Since 1890 a 
number of 50-ton guns have been built. All the material turned 
out, whether rifles, machine-guns, heavy ordnance, or compk- 
cated self-acting gun-carriages, were said by the correspondent to 
be of excellent quality. He says further: 


“TI am not at liberty to say very much about the types of guns 
aid so on, but it is as well to mention that in the heavier classes 
tie Armstrong pattern is almost universally adopted. Annually, 
and for many. years past, large quantities of war material have 
been turned out here. And what becomes of it? Nobody knows. 
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It absorbs itself somehow, I am told, without the defenses of 
China appearing to be strengthened by the process. But China 
is a large country ; large enough, in fact, to employ a very great 
supply of war material in districts away from the beaten track of 
the foreigner in China. And can the Chinaman use these guns 
to his own advantage or for the protection of his country when he 
has made them, or does he wish to do so if he could? These are 
questions which one would imagine to be all-important. But, at 
the same time, I can not answer any one of them.” 


A New Alloy.—An alloy of magnesium and aluminum, to 
which the name of ‘‘magnalium” has been given, is attracting 
some attention on account of its combination of lightness and 
hardness, together with other useful qualities. Says The Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Journal (July 15) : 


“One profitable use for it is found in the mounting of photo- 
graphic lenses. Magnalium has avery high reflective power, 
being about equal to silver in this respect and much above the 
other speculum compositions. 

“Magnalium reflects almost without any absorption, and mir- 
rors made from it are superior to those of glass. Magnalium, 
being composed of an alloy of magnesium and aluminum, is 
lighter than glass, and much more so than speculum alloys which 
are three times as heavy as glass. These are but two applica- 
tions of the new alloy on which experiments are being constantly 
made, and which promise to be remarkably useful. It is un- 
affected by air and water, and withstands the oxygen acids toa 
high degree, but is attacked by the alkalies. In specific gravity 
it is less than aluminum, which is 2.7, ranging from 2. to 2.2, and 
can be worked extremely well in the lathe. Its melting-point 
lies between 600° and 700° Centigrade, depending upon the pro- 
portion of the magnesium. Increasing the amount of this metal 
the alloy increases in hardness and can be rolled or drawn out 
into wire. Various properties are obtained with different 
amounts of magnesium. If with 100 parts of aluminum ro parts 
by weight of magnesium are incorporated, the resulting alloy 
has the working qualities of rolled zinc, with 15 parts of mag- 
nesium those of cast brass, with 20 parts it resembles soft copper, 
and with 25 parts hard copper. The metal as now made contains 
from 10 to 15 parts of magnesium to Ioo parts of aluminum, and 
has a smooth and even surface. On it may be cut the small 
screw-threads necessary in optical work, and it is so hard and 
firm that a piece of sheet aluminum may be cut with a mag- 
nalium knife.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


A PECULIAR but very serious difficulty in the operation of telegraph lines 
in the Argentine Republic is described by Flectricity as follows: “ The 
small spider, of the variety that spins a long cobweb and floats on it in the 
air, is so plentiful there that the floating webs settle on the wires in enor- 
mous quantities. As soon as dew falls or a shower of rain comes up, every 
microscopic thread becomes wet and establishes a minute leak. The effect 
of thousands and millions of such leaks is practically to stop the operation 
of the lines, and the Government telegraph department, especially in 
Buenos Ayres, has been put to vast inconvenience by the cobwebs. A 
number of expedients have been tried but to no avail. On the important 
line between Buenos Ayres and Rosario the effect of the spider webs is to 
cut down the speed of working from 300 or 400 to 30 messages an hour. 
The Government has just determined, as a last resort, to connect the two 
points by an underground cable about one hundred and fifty miles long.” 


A REMARKABLE escape from death is chronicled by a correspondent to 
The Engineering News from Tacoma, Wash.: ‘In some manner the cloth- 
ing of an engineer at the Olympic Iron Works of that city was caught in 
the revolving shaft of the engine and his body instantly drawn in and 
whirled around with the machinery. After a short time (variously esti- 
mated at from one to five minutes), the engine was stopped and the appar- 
ently lifeless body taken down, practically denuded of clothes and bleeding 
from many wounds onthe face and on other parts of the body. Almost im- 
mediately, however, signs of recovery were shown, and before an ambu- 
lance arrived the man was able to sit up and even to walk, with assistance. 
The remarkable feature of the accident lies in the fact that the man was 
whirled around with sufficient speed and force for his feet and legs to 
strike the floor and split one-inch boards, without breaking any bones or 
even badly straining or bruising them. As the shaft was revolving ovet 
1oo revolutions per minute, and the distance from floor to shaft is about 
three feet, his feet were traversing the circumference of a circle six feet in 
diameter at a velocity of approximately 2,000 feet per minute. We are all 
familiar with the phenomenon of shooting a candle through.a board with- 
out’ damage to the candle, but that a human being can) be ¢aught by the 
shoulders and made to split kindlings with his heels without damage tothe 
aforesaid heels seems wellnigh incredible.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HIGHER CRITICISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 


gg asennagpincsi the advocates of the current Biblical criticism 
have entertained no doubt as to the correctness of their 
methods and results, there has been considerable discussion 
as to whether these should be regarded as a sort of esoteric 
knowledge or be introduced into the teachings of the colleges and 
schools. While this subject has been under discussion, some 
have already acted in the premises, and in some of the gymnasia 
or colleges of Germany, where religion constitutes as fixed a part 
of the curriculum as do the classics and mathematics, the higher 
criticism has already found its way. The Neue-Kirchen Zeitung 
(Cottbus, No. 12) publishes, as the editor assures us, almost 
verbatim from the examination papers of a Berlin gymnasium 
the following popularization of the teachings of the new criti- 
cism in catechetical form : 


“Question, What can you tell me about the history of the old 
covenant in general? 

“Answer. The history of the people of Israel begins with 
Moses. All the so-called patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
down to Joshua, are legendary characters. ‘Their history is to 
be understood allegorically. The poetically inclined people of 
the Orient were accustomed to clothe their religious ideas in such 
personal forms. Moses delivered the Israelitish tribes from 
Egyptian bondage and gave them a new religion. 

“Q. But what are we to think of the manner in which Paul 
makes use of the history of the Patriarchs? Does he not consider 
them historical persons? 

“A. Certainly; but in this matter he shared the prejudices of 
his age. 

“QO, What can you tell me about the Mosaic religion? 

‘4. This consisted in the worship of Jehovah, a spiritual be- 
ing whose fundamental character was justice, and who had no 
associates. Altar, sacrifices, and priests were remnants of hea- 
thendom. Everybody was allowed to sacrifice. The order of 
priests and their privileges were developed in a later age. The 
priestly families as a rule belonged tothe tribe of Levi. The Tab- 
ernacle and the high priest were legendary, as far as the preexilic 
period is concerned, but the ark was an old institution and origi- 
nally was found in Shilo. The so-called religious festivals were 
really agricultural celebrations. 

“O, What do you know of the Hexateuch? 

“4. This collection of books was written in the century from 
1400 to 4oo B.c. It contains nothing written by Moses, and con- 
sists of three law books and two books of legendary histories. 
The earliest laws are found in Deuteronomy, introduced 621 B.c. 
for the Jews. The second is found in Exodus and Leviticus, in- 
troduced by Ezra in 444 for the Jewish congregation in Jerusalem. 
The three historical books, inclusive of Joshua, were completed 
about 400 B.C. 

“OQ, What can you say further concerning the history of Israel? 

“4, The various tribes conquered Palestine, each tribe inde- 
pendently. Joshua is a legendary personage. The leaders of 
Israel were the so-called judges. Jephtha sacrificed his own 
daughter. Samson is a myth representing the sun-god. David 
was an energetic warrior, hero, and poet; for which reason the 
Psalms are ascribed to him. 

“QO. What are we to think of Solomon? 

‘4, Solomon was noted as a fratricide, was devoted to extreme 
luxury and to his harem, and by his oppression of the people was 
the type of an Oriental despot. He erected for himself a palace 
and a temple. 

“QO. What were the relations between the divided kingdom of 
Israel and Judea? 

“4. Inthe northern kingdom, Samaria, the capital city, was 
the seat of two powerful royal houses. The southern kingdom, 
consisting only of Judah and the city of Jerusalem and a number 
of villages, was an entirely insignificant country. In the nor- 
thern kingdom Elijah and Elisha were the leaders of a rebellion 
against the native kings: Jerusalem was besieged in. 701 by 
Sennacherib. Only by accident was he compelled to retire. In 
the year 621 thet emple becomes the only legitimate shrine of wor- 
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ship. After the exile the law is introduced by Ezra. The funda- 
mental principle of Israel’s religion is this, that the righteous 
man will always be happy. How it happens that a righteous 
man is not always blessed is a riddle that is left unsolved by the 
book of Job. 

“QO, What is known of the book of Daniel? 

‘“‘A. This work dates from the year 165 B.c., and is an appeal 
for battle against the Greek rule, the Seleucides, Antiochus and 
his successors. The book claims that the Messianic kingdom is 
to be inaugurated in a little more than a year. 

“Q. And how about the New Covenant? 

“A. Christ’s activity took place in Galilee, but John pictures 
it in Judea. Jesus, with the conviction that he is the Messiah, 
starts out to Jerusalem in order to overthrow Judaism. He dies 
the death of a traitor. In His resurrection the disciples see the 
proof that he is the Messiah and expect his speedy return to 
judgment. This is the gospel proclaimed by the first apostles. 
They teach that immediately after his death he arose again and 
ascended to heaven, and they considered themselves as witnesses 
of his resurrection. From that time on they regard Jesus as their 
Lord. 

“QO. How are we to regard the Gospels? 

“4. The first three, or the Synoptics, are founded on two ele- 
ments, namely, the sayings of the Lord, and the original Mark. 
The gospel of John represents Christ as the revealerof God, This 
book is full of allegories and was written in Alexandria by a 
Jewish Christian, probably about too a.p. The author knows 
nothing of Christ’s being born in Bethelehem. ‘The gospel of 
John is the product of philosophical speculation, and even such 
narratives as the story of the marriage at Cana are to be under- 
stood allegorically. 

“QO. What are we to think of the book of Acts? 

“A. It is claimed to be the product of Luke’s pen. 

“QO. What is to be thought of the Lord’s Supper? 

“A. Itis an historical reminiscence. ‘The other mystical ideas 
which are connected with it by Christians are contrary to the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

“QO, What do you know of the first persecution of the Chris- 
tians under Nero? 

“A. The Christians were not persecuted on account of their 
religion, but because they were regarded as incendiaries.” 

These are fair samples of what religious instruction in schools 
and colleges is where the newer criticism prevails, and the editor 
of the Zeztung devotes nearly five solid columns to show that 
the radical criticism here so positively taught of is historically, 
Biblically, and pedagogically incorrect.—7rans/lation made for 
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Marie Corelli to Cardinal Vaughan.—Miss Marie 
Corelli’s recent “‘Open Letter” to Cardinal Vaughan, on his in- 
hibition and excommunication of the late Prof. St. George Mivart, 
has attracted considerable attention since its publication in the 
London 7zmes. Miss Corelli was brought up in a Roman Cath- 
olic environment, and her books show a love of Catholic symbol- 
ism in the wider sense of the term; but at the same time her the- 
ological position is decidedly a‘* Broad-Church” one. The letter 
is an interesting example of the way in which the famous Mivart- 
Vaughan controversy is viewed by religious liberals. She writes 
as follows (we quote from a reprint of her letter in Zzg//, Lon- 
don, July 7): 


“We are told that we must forgive our brother not only seven 
times, but ‘seventy times seven,’ if we would fulfil the law of 
Christ. When the disciples forbade certain lepers and the like 
to approach the Master, he rebuked them sternly for their mis- 
placed and unkind zeal. They would have driven away the very 
children had he not said, ‘Suffer them to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not.’ Your Eminence can scarcely be surprised that 
those who make a close and reverent study of the plain words of 
Christ as found in the New Testament are unable to understand 
intolerance or bigotry in any shape whatsoever. Between intol- 
éerance and Christianity there is a great gulf fixed. 

“As avery humble student of a creed which only lays down 
two laws to be strictly maintained by its disciples through all life 
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and conduct—firstly, to love God with all the soul and heart and 
mind and strength; and, secondly, to love one’s neighbor as 
one’s self—I would venture to say that to many who are finding 
their way upward by noble effort to nobler things the tolerance 
and patience of a priest of the ever-tolerant and patient Christ 
would furnish forth a finer example to the world than the con- 
demnation of new and helpful truths by old and worn-out edicts. 

“Praying that you may see fit to withdraw the antique and bar- 
baric ban which in its very pronouncing must have injured your 
spirit more than the spirit of him whom you have condemned, 
seeing that the Founder of Christianity forbids us to condemn 
any one, and asking you to recollect that we are all—races, creeds, 
and colors, flowers, trees, birds, insects, and planets—part of the 
Eternal Alpha and Omega, and are in our separate ways humbly 
and devoutly pressing forward to 


One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves, 
I am, 


’ 


**A DISCIPLE WHOSE FAITH CAN NEVER BE INHIBITED.’ 





THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION IN 
LONDON. 


anger international convention of the Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties, held in London from July 13 to July 20, was as 
usual a gathering of much interest and significance. The total 
membership of this organization is now about 3,500,000, repre- 
senting all the chief countries of the world. America alone, ac- 
cording to Secretary Baer’s report, has 43,262 separate societies, 
Great Britain 7,000, Australasia and Canada each about 4,000, 
India 459, Africa 139, Jamaica 120, Mexico 110, China 148, Mad- 
agascar 93, Japan 73, Turkey 60, Germany 168, and Spain 36. 

Among the speakers at the conference were the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. Parker, and the Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon. The Rev. Francis E. Clark, founder of the 
society, and Mr. John Willis Baer were reelected as president 
and secretary respectively. In his address, Mr. Clark spoke of 
Christian Endeavorers in the far East, “‘in progressive Japan, in 
disturbed China, and with hopeful beginnings in Korea.” His 
recent tour of the world, he said, had convinced him that “the 
Christian Endeavor tree would bear fruit in any soil.” 

The Boston 7ranscript (July 17) says of the convention : 


“Unquestionably these associations have had a beneficial influ- 
ence upon the religious and social life of the members. There is 
opportunity, however, to utilize them in a still larger way than 
has yet been done, to promote good citizenship in the community 
and the nation. Systematic instruction in rational patriotism 
might well be made a part of the program of these societies. 
They should be schools for the teaching of Christian ethics, not 
merely in the abstract or in application to individual conduct, 
but in relation to political questions and national policies. The 
utterly unchristian clamorings for bloody retribution upon the 
Chinese, employing the full force of modern science for the de- 
struction of human life, which have recently been generally 
heard, furnish a timely exposure of the thinness of the nominally 
Christian civilization. Among the young especially the need of 
such education has been fully demonstrated, even among the 
English-speaking peoples.” 


The Philadelphia Bulletin (July 18) says: 


“A significant thing about this movement is that no resort is 
made to sensational methods in order to gain recruits. While 
narrow sectarian lines are ignored, there is no surrender of the 
essential doctrines of Christianity. It is recognized that denom- 
inational differences exist, but these are not permitted to inter- 
fere with union and cooperation among Christian workers on those 
vital points respecting which there is general agreement. Amer- 
icans can not but feel a special interest in the success which has 
attended this movement. It had its origin in a small, obscure 
New England town, and its wonderful growth is added testimony 
to the wisdom of the principle of separation of church and state 
which has obtained in this republic.” 
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The New York Odserver (Presb., July 19) says: 


‘We have no slightest doubt but that the Almighty means to 
use this movement greatly in the future. The real question is 
whether the Christian Endeavor will rise to the full measure of 
its own possibilities under God. If it is so to rise to its ideal, 
greater insistence must be placed on two things—active coopera- 
tion in the services of the church (which must always remain 
the great training-school of the kingdom), and ethical relations 
and practical philanthropy. It is useless to talk of ‘Christ and 
His Church’ in any quarter where the bulk of the Endeavorers 
absent themselves from the church service. That excellent motto 
must be fulfilled, not mocked. Increased emphasis too needs to 
be laid on personal self-sacrifice. The Endeavor hymn-book is 
unfortunately lacking in hymns inculeating self-denial. They 
whose joyous song is that they are *Encamped along the hills of 
light,’ must sing also of the prosaic duties of the valley, where 
lonely hearts await the healing of a kindly ministry, where heavy 
burdens are to be borne, and where even it may be demoniacs 
mutter and scoffers scowl. Christian Endeavor will succeed only 
if it translates Christ into the life of each successive generation, 
by living out His life as well as testifying to His doctrine.” 





THE OLDEST ENGLISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
IN THE WORLD. 


7. well-known English “Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts” has lately been made addition- 
ally famous by Lord Salisbury’s rather cynical speech about “the 
missionary and the consul,” delivered at the bicentennial of the 
society in London last month. The society is sometimes referred 
to as the oldest missionary society in the world; but the Moravian 
Society, founded in the seventeenth century by the United 
Brethren, is really the oldest of Protestant missionary societies, 
and still possesses one of the completest organizations in Chris- 
tendom. Ina very true sense, too, the Roman Catholic orders of 
friars, such as the Dominicans and Franciscans; of monks, such 
as the Benedictines; or of clerics, such as the Jesuits, may be 
looked upon as important missionary organizations; and, of 
course, these antedate by many centuries even the Moravian so- 
ciety. Zhe /ndependent gives the following account of the Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel: 


“Originally intended to cover distinctively the field of the in- 
creasing English colonies and meet the needs of the English 
communities in the New World and to the far East, it developed 
until its scope at present is inclusive of every form of missionary 
enterprise outside of the United Kingdom. It carries on mis- 
sions to non-Christian lands, and organizes work in the different 
colonies and wherever members of the Church of England are 
found in Europe, Asia, or Africa. It represents the distinctively 
high-church element in the Church of England, and for the most 
part the colonial bishops are connected with it. It is not, and 
has not been for many years, a popular society. The rigidity of 
its rules and the lack of willingness to cooperate with anybody 
else have not merely repelled foreigners, but alienated a very 
large number of English people. It has not, as some have sup- 
posed, any actual official connection with the Church of England, 
and is a purely voluntary society, tho through its relations to the 
higher clergy it has very much of the prestige of an official organ- 
ization. Its work has not been as successful nor as large as that 
of the Church Missionary Society, representing the more liberal 
element in the Church of England. Between the two there has 
not infrequently been considerable antagonism, and the strife 
has at times been almost bitter. Of late years, however, this 
condition has improved very considerably, and while there seems 
little or no probability of an amalgamation of the two, they are 
working more in harmony. The present year is the last of the 
second century, the society having been organized on June 16, 
1701, when the charter was granted to [?] William III. It is pro- 
posed to make the whole year a special jubilee year, and endeavor 
to raise $1,000,000 as a commemoration fund. This society was 
the only prominent Evangelical society that declined to have any 
relation with the recent Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Mis- 
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sions held in this city, and it has stedfastly refused to share at 
all in any work done by those not directly connected with the 
Church of England.” 


MAYOR JONES ON AMERICAN WORKINGMEN 
AND RELIGION. 


M R. SAMUEL M. JONES, the non-partizan socialist mayor 
i of Toledo, repudiates the notion that the religious condi- 
tion of the workingman can be considered apart from that of man- 
kind as a whole. Society is a unit, he says, and “the very idea 
that we must deal with people as classes, in addition to being 
irreligious, skeptical, and atheistic, is misleading.” The relig- 
ious condition of the workingmen is the reflection of the religious 
condition of all men, he remarks; and he continues (in 7he 


Independent, July 14) : 


“Of course I have not used the word religious in any narrow 
sense; I have rather used it as including all that is best in man. 
In the narrow or technical sense, I presume the business and 
professional classes are more religious than the workingmen ; 
that is, that in larger proportion they are church-members and 
attend the ‘means of grace,’ and so on. But the church itself, 
no longer deceived, is coming to see that there is a difference 
between Pharisaism and religion, that there is no real difference 
between love to God and love to man, and that the only way of 
expressing one’s love to God is in one’s dealings with men. 
And I believe that, in the evolutionary processes that now dis- 
tinctively mark this present epoch, we can see the transforma- 
tion that is taking place inside the church, that will one day 
lead the church to take the high place that must be held by some 
form of institution, whether you call it ‘hall of reason’ or church 
or what not, where men and women will gather together and dis- 
miss their cares and ‘shake their hearts out together,’ as the 
Germans say, in fellowship one with another. When those bet- 
ter days come, we shall see days that are less strifeful, for we 
shall have learned that ‘life consisteth not in things,’ but rather 
in being, in doing, in giving, instead of in getting. 

“The one hopeful sign of the times that bids us all take cour- 
age is seen in the growth of the religious sentiment—I mean the 
sure-enough re/ig7ous as sepatated from the pietistic notion— 
for, in the best sense of the word, the movement for social re- 
form is a religious movement. The growth of the idea of the 
unity of the entire race is full of encouragement to all lovers of 
righteousness. No one can be truly religious who does not ac- 
cept this important fundamental, for the thought of oneness is 
as scientific as it is religious. If God is All-Father, then ‘it fol- 
lows, as the night the day,’ that all mankind are brothers. This 
lesson is being taught in many ways. The true spirit of Social- 
ism, that has grown so marvelously in our country during the 
last few years, is the spirit of brotherhood, is religious ; and 
while there are many advocates of Socialism who are yet teach- 
ing according to the narrow conceptions of individualism, as it 
finds expression in the party idea in our politics, yet I believe 
that the day is not far distant when all will see that this teach- 
ing must give way to the logical interpretation of the broad prin- 
ciple toward the realization of which humanity is progressing. 
Socialism is growing among all so-called classes—perhaps among 
workingmen faster than anywhere else. 

“The complaint of the party Socialists is directed wholly 
against the competitive system ; and the competitive system is, 
of course, a system of warfare. We can easily see that competi- 
tion is wrong, in economics, in material things; that the system 
can never bring peace to the world; that it means the survival 
of the strongest; in short, as has been many times said, com- 
petition is war. The awakening of the social conscience and the 
religious impulse within us will bring us to see that, if competi- 
tion is wrong anywhere, then the competitive principle must be 
wrong everywhere. But we are not led to see this great truth 
by the appeals that are made to our material interests, but only 
as the appeal comes to the religious instinct—that is, to the idea 
of brotherhood and duty. All will admit that natural brothers 
ought not to fight either for trade advantage, through the meth- 
xds of business, or for any other advantage by the fiercer meth- 
xis of warfare. The competitive spirit is the spirit of murder, 
and it is evident to observing persons that the workers of the 
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world must lead in spreading this great truth. Jesus has told us 
that a knowledge of the truth will make us free; and to me there 
is something like pathos in the thought that there is absolutely 
no other way for the soul to realize freedom except through a 
knowledge of the truth. But there is no cross-lots or short-cut 
way. ‘Yemust be born again’ is as literally true to-day as when 
Jesus uttered the words. There is no middle ground. The sci- 
entific principle must rule, and does rule, else there is no hope 
in the world. Love is the only basis upon which we can hope to 
build an enduring state or secure any sort of permanent social 
order. The race is struggling as never before to realize this 
truth in all of its wonderful depth of meaning. We see it in the 
great growth of fraternal organizations that have characterized 
the history of the last few years; we see it in the great trade- 
union movement that has fraternized and coordinated great bod- 
ies of workingmen ; we see it in the countless number of societies, 
clubs, lodges, institutions, and brotherhoods that are springing 
up all over the world. In the narrower sense these movements 
are individualistic, but in the broader and deeper sense they are 
social and religious. It is an expression of the longing for broth- 
erhood, for fellowship ; and this awakened social conscience is the 
very force that will produce the enlightened intellect that will 
lead these numberless organizations to see and to understand 
the folly of the unbrotherly method, and lead them finally into 
one grand brotherhood—the good of all being the music that 
shall sing the world to its work.” 





TWO VIEWS OF THE DECLINE OF THEOLOGY. 


ORE than a decade ago John Burroughs, the eminent lit- 
erary naturalist, wrote a number of essays on the sup- 
posed conflict between religion and science, the difference be- 
tween religion and theology, religious truth, faith and credulity, 
and the relations of educated men and women to the creeds and 
dogmas of the sects. Recently these essays have been repub- 
lished in book form under the title ‘‘ The Light of Day.” 
What is this naturalist’s position as regards Christianity? In 
a brief retrospect he recalls the religious discussions he used to 
Baptist, and a Methodist 
His father no more doubted the literal 
truth in every passage of the Bible than he did his own exist- 
ence. 


hear between his father, a stanch 
neighbor named Jerry 


The idea of such faith causes Mr. Burroughs to say: 


‘“‘How impossible for me to read the Bible as father or Jerry 
did, or to feel any interest in questions which were so vital to 
them; not because I have hardened my heart against these 
things, but mainly because I was born forty years later than they 
were, with different tastes and habits of mind. The Time Spirit 
has wrought many changes in men’s views, and I have seen the 
world with other eyes and through other mediums.” 

Mr. Burroughs says that his attitude toward Christianity is 
that of most educated people of the world. He believes in Jesus 
as a man, who lived as a man and died as a man, who belonged 
to our common humanity. The only thing Godlike about him 
was his teachings. His miraculous birth, his miracles, and his 
ascension, Mr. Burroughs declares were entirely out of harmony 
with his character as a teacher and spiritual leader. ‘These myths, 
he says, were tacked on to the story of his life to catch the great 
masses of humanity who can become interested only in the mar- 
velous and so-called supernatural ; for men have until the present 
century been governed entirely by their superstitions in religion. 

The leaders of the church, says the writer, have taken the 
myths woven into the New-Testament books and have attempted 
to frame them into an elaborate system of science. They call it 
theology, and of late men like Drummond have gone so far as 
Mr. Bur- 


roughs can see no sort of harmony or likeness between them, 


to try to harmonize this theology with natural science. 


The one is artificial, man-made, often absurd in its declarations ; 

the other is exact, demonstrable, and according to eternal laws. 
But Mr. Burroughs is careful to draw a distinction beween the- 

ology and religion. 


What Jesus taught, he says, was pure re- 
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ligion and was of the Spirit. It deals with the life within, and 
as such, religion has a permanent place in man’s nature, and much 
of it is beyond the ken of natural science. Theology, on the other 
hand, is to Mr. Burroughs an arbitrary effort to explain alleged 
miraculous objective phenomena and call it science when there is 
no science in it. So with the growth of real science theology has 
had to go to the wall. Mr. Burroughs admits that Christianity 
has done much for the European races, but he declares that 
Christianity owes more to these races than they owe toit. He 
holds that science has done more for the human race within the 
nineteenth century than Christianity has done for it in its nine- 
teen centuries. 

When Mr. Burroughs wrote these essays, he tells us, he was 
under the spell of his subject ; now he feels that he has passed 
the age for troubling his soul about such themes. At the begin- 
ning of these collected essays, he prints the much-admired lines 
which he wrote years ago, and which sum up his own present 
philosophy of life, as well as that of the modern enlightened 
“paganism ” of the idealistic monist school of Prentice Mulford, 
Ralph Waldo Trine, and Henry Frank: 


Serene | fold my hands and wait 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst Time or Fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 
I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 
Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 
What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it hath sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 
The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights ; 
So flows the good with equal law, 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 
The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal waves unto the sea ; 
Nor Time, nor Space, nor Deep, nor High 
Can keep my own away from me, 


Another recent work, entitled ‘The Spiritual Life,” by Prof. 
Albert A. Coe, of the Northwestern University, is an effort to 
treat the subject along the lines of psychology. Professor Coe 
aims to formulate a science of spiritual phenomena or certain 
states of consciousness. He thinks the comparative failure of the 
Christian church in evangelization is due to the fact that it is not 
as broad as human nature. In other words, the leaders of the 
church do not understand the human mind and have not adapted 
their institution or their theology toit. In this ignorance of the 
human mind, he sees much to condemn in feligious revivals, and 
declares as many persons are swamped in doubt by such methods 
asaresaved. Hethikns that Nietszche’s charge that Christianity 
appeals only to-the weakness and the effeminate element of the 
human mind is not entirely false. The predominance of women 
over men in church is strong evidence that Christianity has seri- 
ous temperamental defects. This is his explanation for the ab- 
sence of such men as John Burroughs from the church. He says: 


“The temperamental interpretation of Christianity is likewise 
one probable reason for aloofness from the church of a strangely 
large proportion of most high, morally earnest, and intelligent 
men and women. These persons live correct lives and reverence 
God ; if their names were on the roll of a church no one would 
question their piety. Some of them would find an obstacle to 
church-membership in the credal vows required in many 
churches, but most of them would not. Indeed, it is probable 
that only a small proportion of them could allege any specific 
and adequate reason why they should not belong to some church. 
The fact seems to be that church life and ideals do not appeal to 
them. . . . Their attitude toward current forms of spiritual cul- 
ture—such as are found in the prayer-meeting, for example—is 
one of indifference, if not actually hostile. If it were possible to 
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determine by a census what proportion of the moral and intel- 
lectual strength of the average community is actively employed 
in what is commonly called the spiritual work of the church, what 
disheartening figures we should read!” 


Professor Coe thinks it is not depravity, but perhaps spirituai 
hunger, that deters men from attending church, and that the 
difficulty is the mal-adjustment between the individual and the 
church. He classifies the different temperaments of individual 
persons and adds: 


“It is the universalizing of church life and ideals through recog- 
nition of the fact that spiritual qualities and needs run through 
the whole gamut of human faculties. The spiritual conceit of 
the melancholic temperament must be resisted. The spiritual 
trivialities of the sanguine must be transcended. ‘The spiritual- 
ity of the moral will and the truth-loving intellect must not be 
merely conceded, but preached, insisted upon, gloried in. This 
is the foundation upon which the rebuilding must proceed.” 





THE BIBLE IN BROAD SCOTCH. 


LITERARY curiosity of a unique character has lately been 

announced. It is a translation of the New Testament 
into the broad Scottish dialect of Burns. The author, a Scotch- 
Canadian minister over eighty years of age, undertook the work 
mainly as a diversion for his idle hours. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution (July 17) gives the following rendition of the Lord's 
Prayer from this new version: 


“Faither o’ us a’, bidin Aboon, Thy name be holle! Lat 
Thy reign begin! Lat Thy wuil be done, baith in Yirth and 
Heevin! Gie us ilka day oor needfu’ feudin. And forgie usa’ 
oor ill deeds, as we een fargae thae wha did us ill; and Jat us no 
be siftit; but save us frae the Ill-Ane: for the croon is Thine 
ain; and the micht and the glorie, for evir and evir, Amen.” 


Following is the rendition of the passage in the Sermon on 
the Mount containing the Beatitudes: 


“And seein’ the thrang o’ folk he gaed un intil a mountain; 
and whan he was sutten doon, his disciples gather’t aboot. 

“And he open’t his mouth, and instructit them ; and quo he: 

‘““Happy the spirits that are lowh and cannie; for the kingdom 
o’ heaven is waitin’ for them! 

“Happy they that are makin’ their maen; for they shall fin’ 
comfort and peace ! “ 

““Happy the lowly and meek o’ the yirth; for the yirth sal be 
their ain hadden! 

‘““Happy thase whase hunger and drouth are a’ for holiness: 
for they sal be stenh’d! 

“Happy the pitifu’ ; for they sal win pitie theirsels! 

““Happy the pure heartit ; for their een sal dwell upon God! 

‘““Happy the makkers-up o’ strife; for they sal be coontit for 
bairns 0’ God! 

“Happy the ill-treatit anes forthe sake o’ gude; for the’se hae 
the kingdom o’ God! 

‘Happy sal ye be when folk sal misca ye, and ill-treat ye, and 
say a’ things again ye wrangouslie for my sake! 

“Joy ye, and be blythe! for yere meed is great in heeven! for 
e’en sae did they till the prophets afore ye! 

“The saut o’ the yirth are ye; but gin the saut hae tint its 
tang. hoo’s it to be sautit? Is it no clean useless? to be cuisten 
oot, and trauchl’t under folks feet. 

“Ye are the warld’s light. A toon biggit on a hilltap is aye 
seen. 

“Nor wad men licht a crusie, pit it neath a cog, but set it up, 
and it gies licht to a’ the hoose. 

“Sae lat yere licht gang abreid among men; that seeing yere 
gude warks they may gie God glorie. 

‘“Think-na I am come to do awa’ wi’ the law, ar the prophets; 
I’se no come to do awa, but to bring to pass! 

“For truly say I t’ye, Till heeven and yirth dwine away, ae 
jot or ae tittle failsna o’ the law, till a’ comes to pass! 

“Than, wha breks ane o’ the wee’st commands, and gars ithers 
sae do, he sal be ca’d sma’ i’ the kingdom o’ heeven. 

“For I say till ye, Gin yere gudeness gang-na’ yont the Scribes 
and Pharisees, ne’er sal ye win intil the kingdom o’ heeven!” 


ARCHBISHOP FEEHAN, of Chicago, has aroused considerable comment by 
his announcement that the Roman Catholic Church does not desire the 
appointment of any of its clergy to the Chicago Board of Education. The 
archbishop states that since the church already has a common school 
system of its own, the attention of the clergy wil! be fully occupied in at- 
tending to its management. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


SOME MILITARY ASPECTS OF THE CHINESE 
SITUATION. 


S one reads the voluminous telegrams from China day after 

day and endeavors to sift out of them the items of definite 
knowledge, one is reminded of Bismarck’s unkind remark about 
journalists to the effect that they are never so happy as when 
they can dilate upon subjects of which they are absolutely igno- 
rant. In the case of China, the journalists are not the only ones 
who seem to have been ignorant, and the world’s conception of 
the fighting power of the Chinese has undergone some striking 
changes in the last month. Excepting in Russia and Germany, 


the almond-eyed “ Celestials”” were at first described as a mere 
rabble who could be easily scared. To-day the information is 
vouchsafed that China has millions of good fighting-men. 7/e 
Celestial Empire (Shanghai) expressed itself as follows on 
June 8: 


“It appears to us that it would be a good move on the part of 
the British Government to forward, say, a thousand soldiers 
from Hongkong to the North, in order to be prepared for emer- 
gencies; and a contingent of troops might be ordered up from 
India to take their place in the South. We are convinced that a 
very slight display by a disciplined force would suffice to strike 
terror into the hearts of the poorly armed and undisciplined 
rebels and to restore order throughout the disturbed districts of 
China.” 


Yet there has been plenty of evidence that the anti-foreign so- 
cieties in China were at that time not only well organized, but 
fairly well armed, and that they included some of the best Chi- 
nese elements. The armaments of the Chinese are sufficiently 
large to render them formidable. Zhe 7imes (London) says: 


“The figures given by Mr. Brodrick in Farliament show that 
the Chinese are in possession of extensive supplies of guns and 
ammunition. Since 1895, firms in this country have furnished the 
Chinese Government with 71 guns of position and 1,740 rounds 
of ammunition; 123 field-guns and 40,400 rounds; and 297 ma- 
chine-guns with over four million rounds. Germany at the same 
time has supplied nearly half a million Mauser rifles with three 
million rounds. ‘These figures do not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but they indicate very clearly that active preparations fora strug- 
gle have been systematically going on while astute Chinese 
officials hoodwinked the Western world by a display of abject 
weakness and indecision.” 


s 

The army of China is organized so very differently from that 

of European countries that comparison is difficult. We make, 

however, a summary of Lieut.-Col. de St. Paul Seitz’s account 
in The Westminster Gazette: 


The Chinese. authorities—not always the imperial Govern- 
ment, but rather progressively inclined individual viceroys or 
governors-general of one or the other of the eighteen provinces 
of the Chinese empire—have from time to time, and successively, 
invited and availed themselves of English, American, French, 
and German,advice both in military and naval matters; but 


since the latter nation has been most prominent in its represen-. 


tatives, the present organization of the imperial Chinese army, 
or at least the European-drilled portion of the same, must be 
considered as: having been effected on Teutonic military princi- 
ples to the exclusion of previously adopted ones. The higher 
officers have always opposed the foreign teachers. but enough 
has been imparted to the common soldiers to render them more 
formidable than before. A military college was established by 
Li Hung Chang in Pe-chi-li some years ago, and it is quite possi- 
ble that from these young men some master-mind has arisen who 
will turn to accouunt the five Chinese elemental military quali- 
ties: (1) numbers and homogeneity; (2) stubborn endurance ; 
(3) persistence ; (4) contempt of death; (5) passive obedience ; 
and give the invading allied forces a nut to crack; but, to my 
mind, the imposition of the strict German system as founded by 
the great Frederick, continued by Clausewitz, and completed by 
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von Roon and Moltke, is not and never was adaptable to a nation 
which, generally speaking, takes to innovations as animals learn 
tricks. Of European-drillead troops, there are only Li Hung 
Chang’s army of 40,000, and Chang Chi Tung’s 5,000; byt the 
overflow from these has been used continually, drafted into other 
corps, spreading the German methods. Altogether the Chinese 
can count upon over 600,000 organized troops. The rifle in their 
possession is the Mauser (model 81).* The Chinese shoot well 
up to seven hundred yards; after that their fire for some reason 
or another becomes erratic. ‘Their cavalry, tho not numerous, is 
quite efficient. 

A German instructor, writing in the Lofa/ Anzeiger (Berlin), 
says: 

“The Chinese learn the ordinary drill as quickly as Europeans. 
Their shooting is good, and not only with the rifle. Thus aman 
who afterward was made an officer through me was told to fire at 
a floating target with the 24-centimeter Krupp gun. After the 
first four shots, every shot hit at a distance of seven thousand 
meters, tho the distance had not been made known. Under 
leaders whom they trust, the Chinese will undoubtedly fight 
well. In the Chinese-Japanese war, only a small portion of the 
troops came into touch with the enemy. There was much jeal- 
ousy among the viceroys, and the troops hardly trusted their 
officers.” 

The Avreuz-Zettung (Berlin) remarks that the Chinese, if 
united, will certainly be able to offer strong resistance. Even 
their fleet may yet do some damage, if the lesson of the war with 
Japan has been learned as well in the navy as in the army. 

The Powers evidently intend to put a formidable array in the 
field. France is continually sending troops to Indo-China, and 
will have an army of 30,000 in the field there in August; but her 
contingent on the Pei-Ho is less considerable than that of other 
nations. The French papers, on the whole, agree that France 
must aim chiefly to strengthen her position in the South. That 
Great Britain can spare more than 10,000 men is regarded on the 
Continent as improbable. In Germany, the cry “ Eastward-ho!” 
has been received with much enthusiasm, and the authorities are 
confronted with an emdbarras du richesse in picking 15,000 from 
the many who volunteer. Russia certainly means to appear 
with a strong force, but that she can invade China from the land 
side with an overwhelming army seems doubtful. The Vossische 
Zeitung expresses itself in the main as follows: 

As the Ruski7 Invalid has pointed out, the Siberian railroad 
is not yet finished, and only 1,000 men per week can be got to 
Irkutsk with any degree of certainty. The Manchurian railroad 
is still very defective, which renders the transport of an army 
still more difficult. To march an army through the Gobi desert 
is a dangerous undertaking, which only small corps can under- 
take. Nor can the Chinese, owing to their defective commissa- 
riat, throw large masses upon the Siberian frontier. The 
greater part of the Russian army will have to come by sea. 
What Japan really will do appears to be still uncertain; but it 
is evident that China will not be invaded by an overwhelming 
force in the near future. 


The Zemps (Paris) points out that climatic influences may se- 
riously hinder the advance of the allies, and urges the Govern- 
ment to give special attention to the equipment of the troops 
sent to China, especially as there will be much opportunity for 
comparison with other nations. It is rumored that the Germans 
are especially careful in this respect. German experts certainly 
expect heavy losses. Lieut.-Col. Wagner writes as follows in the 
National Zeitung (Berlin) : 

“The defenses of Peking are not to be despised. The city can 
not be taken by storm, and if determined resistance is offered, 
a small force, if able to enter, would be caught as in a rat-trap. 
In 1860, the French and English entered the city, but only be- 





. 


* This is aslip, as there is no “model 81.” The Chinese have obtained 


large quantities of the model 71 and 71-84. The latest is a magazine rifle 
similar to the Lee-Metford, but of large caliber. Black powder is used. 
These guns were sold when the German Government adopted the present 
rifle, model 88.—Ea@itor of THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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cause the Chinese opened the gates to them. To-day we are 
given to understand that a nation in arms will meet the allies. 

‘Some of the facts of the Franco-English campaign deserve at- 
tention. The allies started out with 20,000 men. For the final 
attack upon Peking they only had 8,000 left. Taku and Tien- 
Tsin had to be garrisoned, and the losses had been heavy. Had 
the Chinese held out longer, the allies would have been in a very 
bad way. Peace was declared October 24, 1860, and as the win- 
ter begins in the middle of October in that part of China, it 
would have been difficult to provision the army. To get out of 
Peking may be more difficult than to get in.” 


German and Russian papers express resentment because of the 
attitude of the British press with regard to the troops of those 
two powers. Captain Lous, of the German cruiser //fzs, di- 
rected the bombardment of the Taku forts, but the fact that the 
English papers ridicule the remark that Captain Lous “ was the 
soul of the undertaking” has aroused some indignant comment 
in Germany, and the manner in which the British papers speak 
of the discipline of the Russians calls forth some unfriendly re- 
torts in Russia. The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Berlin 
Tageblatt says: 

“The attempts of the English correspondents to minimize 
everything in the part the Russians took in the storming of 
Taku, the relief of Tien-Tsin and the liberation of Seymour, are 
too barefaced, and the hatred of England is increasing. It is an 
undeniable fact that the Russian forces did the most work in 
these three engagements, in which the allies were led by Rus- 
sian officers. If General Stoessel had not acquitted himself so 
well, the Europeans in Tien-Tsin would have been massacred. 
Admiral Seymour’s unsuccessful march to Peking, in which he 
did not show great brilliancy, would have ended in his becoming 
a prey of the ‘ Boxers,’ had not General Stoesselrelieved him. In 
the official telegrams laid by Brodrick before the British Parlia- 
ment, the services of the Russians are simply ignored. The 
facts can not be altered by this conduct; it proves only the ig- 
noble and hateful character of leading British statesmen, who 
will not admit the services rendered them by Russians.”— 
Translations made for Tur LiIrerary Dicest. 


Trade Competition between America and Rus- 
sia.—Russian circles of trade and industry, according to the 
Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung, have recently made an un- 
pleasant discovery. They have been gloating over the progress 
of the great Siberian railroad, which they thought would open 
up Siberia and Manchuria to them, but now news has reached 
them that during the winter enormous quantities of goods, of 
all kinds and prices, had been introduced from America into 
Viadivostock. Says the paper quoted : 

‘“The natives were all the more astonished, as they were not 
accustomed to such enterprise or to such goods ; and the Ameri- 
cans have been so pushing that not only have they flooded Vladi- 
vostock, but they have also invaded Eastern Siberia, and have 
gotten a firm footing in Irkutsk, which is the headquarters of the 
trade of that region. They compete so successfully with the 
Russian manufacturer that the latter foresees his ruin; and, to 
make matters still worse for him, the Americans have begun 
to make extensive purchases of land, preparatory to the erection 
of factories, mills, ete. A few days ago the Russian merchants’ 
representatives in Siberia telegraphed that a description of the 
state of affairs to their various houses, with the result that the 
latter sent a committee to St. Petersburg to petition the Govern- 
ment to take necessary steps to defend them against American 
encroachments. ‘This may have some effect, for there is a gen- 
eral fear that America will practically own Manchuria. In any 
case, it can not be a pleasant thought for Russians that they are 
spending so many millions on the Siberian railroad for the ben- 
efit of their competitors. 

“But the inhabitants of Siberia are great gainers from this 
competition, for, for the same money which they would pay for 
Russian goods, they receive much better. value in American 
wares, and with this thought the Russians will have to content 
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themselves in case the Government declines to take steps for their 
relief by placing obstacles in the way of the American exporter.” 
—Translation made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


IS THE DISSOLUTION OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE PROBABLE? 


RINCE LUDWIG, son of the Prince-regent of Bavaria, and 
likely to become King of Bavaria, has again expressed his 
discontent with the German empire. He complains that, while 
ocean-going lines of steamships are subsidized, south German 
river lines, carrying on acertain amount of foreign trade with 
Austria, have no subsidy. The prince is represented in the Ger- 
man papers as a somewhat choleric gentleman, who does not al- 
ways inform himself thoroughly before speaking, and in this 
case, they assert, he evidently was not aware that the Donau 
Company in whose interests he speaks, tho its headquarters are 
in Bavaria is really a foreign concern, Austrian capital being 
chiefly interested. Prince Ludwig's speech, according to the 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich), is important chiefly because the 
comments of the foreign press have given it international weight. 
The Deutsche Tages-Zeitung (Berlin) says: 

“We are certain that no one in the north has any wish to hurt 
the feelings of our southern brothers. Wecan not tell what has 
disturbed the prince’s temper; but, unfortunately, people will 
say that something must have occurred in high places to warrant 
such an exhibition. The prestige of the empire is not likely to 
be increased by such demonstrations. Had any attempt been 
made to interfere with state rights, we would be the first to de- 
plore them. Any measure to bring about a closer union is likely 
to disturb the empire. Germany is a union of states, it will al- 
ways remain so, and the empire would fall to pieces if the rights 
and liberties of the states were interfered with.” 

It is now suggested that Prince Ludwig is displeased because 
the Emperor, in announcing the presence of the torpedo flotilla 
upon the Rhine, spoke of it as “‘my torpedo division.” How very 
unwilling the particularists are to permit an increase of the out- 
ward signs of imperial power, however much the Emperor's per- 
sonal influence may be established, is shown by the expressions 
of some southern papers. Thus, the S/rasshburger Post, voicing 
the feeling of Alsace as one of the component parts of the em- 
pire, says: : 

“The navy is the empire’s navy, not the Emperor’s. Even the 
expression Sezner Majestat Schiff (His Majesty's ships) is not 
correct. The Emperor's advisers should see to it that the correct 
forms of speech are not infringed. On the other hand, the Ba- 
varians have no right to complain, for they are specially petted 
by Prussia in the matter of their particularist pride.” 

The Schwdabische Merkur (Stuttgart) deplores that such theo- 
retical questions should be made subjects for argument, espec- 
ially as the constitution, which Prince Ludwig so often quotes, 
places the navy entirely in the Emperor’s hands. The oath 
administered to those in the navy makes them personal followers 
of the Emperor. A few democratic papers with republican ten- 
dencies welcome the possibility of a coolness between the Hohen- 
zollern and Wittelsbach dynasties, 

In France, many papers build up a hope of the dissolution of 
the German empire upon these evidences of jealousy. The 
Temps (Paris) says: 

“Prince Ludwig only says aloud what most South Germans 
think. . . . Bavarians and other southerners have the feeling 
that they are treated as poor relatives by the Prussians. That is 
the natural consequence of Prussian arrogance. Even the ma- 
terial interests of the southerners suffer. A Prussian or Ham- 
burg concern may easily obtain recognition as being useful to the 
empire ; southern enterprise receives no such support. Prussian 
particularism and egoism oppresses the smaller states. Prussia 
treats them as conquered territory.” 


The Zemps thinks further that, “if steam is not let off in this 
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way sometimes, the unnatural bonds of the German empire 
would burst.” The Journal des Debats, however, warns against 
placing false hopes upon the momentary dissatisfaction of an in- 
dividual prince. The /nd. fendance Belge (Brussels) says: 


“Are we to suppose that Germany is on the eve of interior 
troubles which will menace the work accomplished by Bismarck ? 
Certainly not! For thirty years the federal states have been 
united perfectly in sentiment, and disintegration appears impos- 
sible. In Bavaria and elsewhere protests against the over- 
whelming influence of Prussia are occasionally heard ; but these 
are only empty vaporings. Hence Wilhelm II. treats these little 
incidents as unimportant. He follows steadfastly the line of con- 
duct he has mapped out for himself.” 

The St. Petersburger Zeitung says: 

“Only by unnecessary and unwarranted comment has the atti- 
tude of Prince Ludwig received particularist coloring. This is 
best shown by the fact that the prince, while complaining that 
the federal character of the empire is not sufficiently taken into 
account, fails to give adequate proof for his assertion. It is quite 
possible that the prince is chiefly dissatisfied because some pa- 
pers in Bavaria are not blue-and-white enough [the Bavarian 
colors]. The heir of a throne is sometimes touchy on such points. 
The Parisian hopes of serious disagreement between Berlin and 
Munich are baseless, as the French would easily discover if they 
were willing to examine the matter. Even the hope that repub- 
lican organs like the #rankfurter Zeitung can do serious harm 
by masquerading as champions of individual princes, is idle. 
Bismarck’s word, that the unity of the princes is the best basis 
for German unity, still holds good.” 

Dynastic bickerings are not rare within the German empire. 
Not long ago the opinions of the princes differed on the validity 
of the present Lippe succession; and one ruler, Prince Henry 
of Reuss-Greiz, to this day protests against the empire which has 
curtailed his sovereign rights. He was persistent enough to 
register his single vote in the Bundesrath against the increase of 
the navy.— Translation: nade for Tue Literary DiGEst. 





The Yellow Race in Siberia.—Os?-Asien gives the 
following interesting account of the investigations of Herr Levi- 
tow, who spent last summer in the Amur province, where he 
made a special study of the influx of Chinese. He noticed that 
it was difficult to get reliable figures of the number of Celestials 
in the Amur province, but saw enough to satisfy him that it far 
exceeded that of the official returns. Until the beginning of the 
building of the great Siberian railroad there were very few Chi- 
nese in Russian territory; but as soon as work was commenced 
that was quickly changed. Not only traders, but workmen, 
swarmed in. As they were willing to work for a fraction of 
what the Russian workmen demanded, and as any number of 
them could be obtained at any point, with a notice of a day or 
two, wages fell very much. Strangest of all, no matter how low 
his wages, the Chinaman is always able to save a portion. Rice 
and radishes are all that he eats. 

According to Herr Levitow, the questien whether the influx of 
Chinese will injure Russian trade and have a bad effect on the 
peasantry can not be easily answered. All the way from Irkutsk 
to Bogorodsk Chinese merchants buy gold which has been sur- 
reptitiously obtained and send the same to China; and this cer- 
tainly is very much to the detriment of Russian interests. An- 
other injury is the free sale of Chinese brandy, which is much 
cheaper than the Russian product, altho not so fiery. 

The St. Petersburg Gazef/e, dealing with this subject, re- 
marks: 


“Even should it be determined that the influx of Chinese is 
harmful to Russian interests, there is nothing to be done officially. 
We might close the Trans-Baikal provinces to them, but not 
Manchuria. According to Levitow’s opinion there remains 
nothing to be done but to accept matters as they are, and strive 
to work against the harmfulness of Chinese invasion as well as 
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we may. The traveler noticed that the Russian immigrants 
were rarely satisfied with their condition, because they were su 
insecure of their tenure, and because they had no other means of 
earning a livelihood but by farming. Levitow therefore sug- 
gests that the system of small holdings should be encouraged, so 
that the farmers would be in a better condition successtully to 
wage war against Chinese immigrants, against whom they would 
form a natural barrier, and from whose cheap labor they would 
profit.” 


ANGLO-SAXON UNITY VERSUS MONROEISM. 


“TJ HE creation of a National Continental Union League, which 

aims to unite more closely the peoples of this hemisphere, 
has not passed without notice in Canada, but the project does 
not meet with much encouragement across the border. Some 
Canadian papers admit that Canada has no objection to annex- 
ing the United States for the benefit of the United States, and 
they point to the South African war, in which, according to Ca- 
nadian report, the Canadians have shown prodigious valor, as 
proof that Canada could do it if she had time to attend to such 
little matters. Others treat the subject more seriously. ‘The 
following excerpt from Zhe G/ode (Toronto) seems to embody 
the Canadian view pretty generally: 


“The league’s invitation to Canada to cast in its lot with the 
continent to which it belongs might have been considered some 
years ago, if it had been made in a proper spirit, but it comes 
too late to-day. Canada has thrown in its lot with the empire to 
which it belongs, and from its decision there can not and will 
not be any appeal. But we are tree to admit it might have been 
different. In the years gone by there were periods of doubt and 
uncertainty as to the future of this country, and skilful manipu- 
lation on the part of United States politicians might have worked 
out the continent-to-which-we-belong policy. No party in the 
United States, however, understood the process of assimilating 
a free and independent state. The United States’s idea was that 
absorption could be best brought about by subjecting Canada to 
a slow process of starvation. .. . Had a policy of neighborli- 
ness, instead of hostility, prevailed, there is no telling how close 
the relations between Canada and the United States might not 
have been to-day. <A policy of reciprocal trade between the two 
countries might have cemented them together in a way that 
would have rendered separation difficult, and, perhaps, impos- 
sible. The opportunity, however, has gone by, and all our 
neighbors can do now is to speculate on what might have been. 

Let us offer the league a few suggestions for the forma- 
tion of a new and grander platform. The United States is now 
trying to make up its mind whether it will confine itself to parish 
politics, under the Monroe doctrine, or whether it will branch 
out as a world-wide power. If it accepts our advice, the United 
States will adopt the latter alternative and take a hand in the 
unification of the world. The way to lessen the danger of war, 
to which the Continental League refers, is to create a world-wide 
power, whose dictum will be peace. Such a power can be cre- 
ated by the union of Anglo-Saxondom. Let the United States 
throw in its lot with the British empire, and the continent-to- 
which-we-belong issue, as well as several even more important 
questions, will be solved at one and the same time.” 





The History of Babylon.—We may soon be in a posi- 
tion to study the lost history of Babylon as we can now study 
that of Greece and Rome. Ina recent lecture at the Industrial 
Art Museum at Berlin, Professor Delitzch, the celebrated Ori- 
entalist and explorer, stated his hope, says Azb/za (June), ‘that 
in a short time it will be possible to reconstitute the history of 
Babylon from its monuments. Contemporary inscriptions on 
monuments show that the excavators are unearthing the relics 
of a prehistoric epoch antecedent to the period to which we 
assign Abraham. The list of kings will furnish an excellent 
foundation for the historical reconstruction of the epoch.” 

This has been made possible by the discoveries of the ex- 
pedition sent out by the German Oriental Society under the direc- 
tion of Koldewey. Nebuchadnezzar’s favorite temple has al- 
ready been explored, and the excavators are now attacking “the 
edifice proper in which Cyrus signed the edict authorizing the 
return of the Jews to their own land, and in which Alexander 
died. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Consul-General Goodnow reports from Shang- 
hai, June 5, 1900, that the crops in that region are 
abundant and the inhabitants prosperous. New 
machines and methods of transportation have not 
yet thrown any of the people out of work. Ac- 
cordingly, there is no destitution upon which to 
found agitation, as prevails in Northern 
China. 


such 


Under date of June 6, 1900, Minister Powell writes 
from Port au Prince that, according tu a new law, 
all persons in business, natives and foreigners, 
will hereafter pay $500 licenses per year for bank- 
ing (an increase of $200) and $200 per year for im- 
porting in small shipments—that is, not receiving 
full cargoes on any one steamer. 


Consul Smith writes from Victoria, B. C., June 


12, 1900, as follows: 


I submit herewith official data of the product of 
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If a Child’s Shoe 
Doesn’t Fit 


It certainly is not right. Not 
every child can be fitted from an 
ordinary stock, For this reason we 
catry many extra sizes made ex- 
pressly for us on our own Iasts, 
and guarantee a perfect fit, as well 
as a first-class shoe, in every in- 
stance. And they are not ex- 
pensive, either. 


The unequalled facilities in 
our shoe department are an exam- 
ple of the conditions existing 
throughout the “ Children’s Store,” 
where everything pertaining to 
children’s necds will be found in 
the widest assortment of desirable 
styles and s‘zes, 


60-62 West 23d St. 
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the mines of British Columbia during 1899, and 
other important figures relative to the mining in- 
dustry, culled from the annual report of the min- 
ister of mines, just made public. 

The total mineral output of the province for the 
year 1899 amounts to $12,393,131, aS against $10,906,- 
861 for 1898, an increase of $1,486,270, or 13% per 
cent. This would have been iargely increased but 
for the shutting down of several mines, owing to 
the passage of a law prohibiting miners working 
over eight hours under drastic penalties, which 
completely demoralized the industry for some 
months, causing a deficit of $910,844 in silver and 
lead values alone. It is believed that but for the 
shutting down caused by the legislation referred 
to (the penalties of which have recently been tem- 
porarily suspended), the same mines would have 
brought an increase of $500,000, instead of the pres- 
ent deficit, making the year’s increase $2,863,159, 
or about 27 per cent., over last year. 

The coal-mines of the province during 1899 
turned out 1,306,324 tons of coal, and 34,251 tons of 
coke, an increase over 1898 of 170,459 tons of coal, 
and a decrease of 750 tons of coke. The total value 
of coal produced in the province during 1899 was 
$3,918,972. 

The gold production for 1899—including both 
placer and lode gold--amounts to $4,202,473. The 
yield of placer gold was $1,344,900, over double 
that of 1898, when the vield was $643,346. The 
large increase was due tothe discoveries in the 
Atlin Lake district, which, notwithstanding the 
disadvantage of the disputes regarding ownership 
caused by the enactment of the alien law, yielded 
The output of gold obtained from 
lode mining in 1899 was $2,857,573, an increase over 
1898 of $656,356. 

The amount of copper produced in the province 
during 1899 was 7,722,591 pounds, an increase over 


$800,000 in gold. 


1898 of only 6 per cent. As yet, the copper-mining 
districts are practically limited to three—Ross- 
land, Nelson, and the west coast of Vancover Is- 
land. Rossland produces 75 per cent. of the total 
output of copper in the province. 

There has been a material decrease in the amount 
of silver produced in British Columbia, owing to 
the fact that the largest producing mines have 
been shut down since June or July, on account of 
The total silver 
production for the year amounted to 2,939,413 
ounces, valued at $1,663,708, a decrease, from the 
production in 1898 of 1,357,619 ounces of fine silver 
and of value $712,133. 

The total lead production for 1899 amounted to 
21,862,436 pounds, valued at $878,870, as against 
31,693,559 pounds, valued at $1,077,581, for 1898, a de- 
crease of 9,831,123 pounds of lead and of $198,711 in 
value. 

Some 2,000 tons of iron ore was mined in the prov- 
ince last year—near Kamloops and on Texada Is- 
land—which was used for fluxing purposes by the 
smelters. 


labor troubles, as stated above. 





The government of Columbia has promulgated 
a decree against exports, the provisions of which 
are summarized as follows: 


From the date of the promulgation of this decree 
(April 24, 1900), all exporters of produce are com- 
pelled to pay to the Government a proportion of 
their exports in accordance with the following 
stipulations: On every 125 kilograms of coffee, 
$10 gold; on every kilogram of hides, 10 cents 
gold; on every kilogram of skins, 15 cents gold; 
and other articles of exportation, such as minerais 
in bulk, gold and silver in any form whatsoever, 
rubber and other gums, timber, live animals, etc., 
are subject to an expropriation (forced loan) of 
30 per cent. of their value in gold. 

To fix the valuation upon these articles of ex- 
port, the collectors of customs are to be guided 
by the prices current received from abroad, and 
not to rely on the value declared by the shippers. 

The Government has the right to fix the rate of 
exchange at which it will reimburse these gold 
values in paper currency. 

Exporters who do not wish to submit to the 
stipulations of this decree can be exempted from 
same by paying an export tax of 20 per cent. ad- 
valorem upon the gold value of the article to be 
exported. 


_ 
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Reduced Prices on 


! Suits and Skirts. 


HERE remain but a 
few more weeks to take 
advantage of our Re- 
duced Price Sale on Suits 
and Skirts. Some weeks 
ago, when we began this 
Sale, we had several thou- 
sand pieces of suitings and 
skirtings on hand. Almost 
all of these have been closed 
out, but a nice assortment 
is still left; the balance 
must now be sold in order 
to make room for our new 
Fall stock of materials. 
You will not soon have an- 
other opportunity of secur- 
ing a fashionable garment 
made to order at such a 
great reduction from former 
rices. One-third has 
mn cut off the = 
of nearly every suit and skirt 
in our line, and many of 
our garments have been re- 
duced to exactly one-half 
|| of former prices. The 
quality of materials 
workmanship, however, is 
right up to our usual stand- 
ard—just as good as if 
you paid double the 
money. 
Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale whatever you 
send it back and we will 





| 





wish; if you don’t like it, 

refund your money. 

Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout; former price $10; 
reduced to $6.67. $15 Suits reducedto $10; some 

uced to $7.50. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34; some reduced to $10, 

Separate All-Wool Skirts; former pres $6; reauced 
to$&. $7 Skirts reduced to $4.67; some reduced 
to$3.50. Handsome Wash Suits in the newest styles; 
former price $4; reducedto $2. $6 Wash Suits re- 

duced to $2.50. Wash Skirts, indispensable for 

Summer wear; former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 

$4 Wash Skirts reduced to$2. Reduced prices on Rainy- 
Day Suits and Skirts. 

We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
jin our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FAX/E, 
together with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes 
them. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you 
will get them by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COPIPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 








KEEP COOL FOR LESS THAN A CENT PER HOUR! 


A COOL BEDROOM 
atnight, insuring 
asound, health- 
ful sleep. 


A COOL OFFICE 
helping the tired 
brain in the sul- 
try days of sum- 
mer’s business. 

A COOL STORE 
inviting custom- 
ers on the hottest 
of days. 


A COOL 

DINING TABLE 
with a delightful 
breeze while you 
eat. 


Our “Speciatty’ ELectric Fan 


We guarantee our fans to revolve ever one thousand 
times a minute, at a cost of less than one cont poe 
hour, producing a refreshing breeze on the hott of 
days, Our business is largely increased by hundreds of 
—— recommendations from our patrons to their 

riends. 


A RELIABLE FAN AT A LOW COST. 
Manufacturing as we do thousands of fans and electrical 
apparatus we are able to offer the public a reliable fan at 
a very low price. 
PRICE OF OUTFIT, 
Prices: motor, $1.00, 6-inch fan, 35 cents ; 1 Poweralite, 
$1.00; Redalite, 50 cents ; flexible wire, 25 cents. 
C | t 3 10 Outfit sent securely packed. We can- 
omp e @, . not pay express at above low price. 
Other Fans at from 65 to #20, Send for free catalogue. 
SCIENTIFIC AND ELECTRIC EXCHANGE, 


519 American Tract Society Bullding, New Vork. 

















WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD 
Brass Band 
ETC. 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, 3 
Reduced Prices. Don’t buy until you 
see new 8-pp. Cat. B. MAILED FREE. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
167 E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 





y Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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* small potato pie. “I have come to see how the 
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PERSONALS. 


Mrs. Gladstone's Charity.—A poor old wo- 
man of Hawarden, living alone in her tiny cot- 


tage, has more than once poured out her heart to 
meas to the hard times in the past when all her 
children were young and her husband “laid up” 
with rheumatism. These cottagers were proud 
with the fine pride—more often found in the north 
than in the south—that refuses to make its wants 
known so long as a crust remains in the cupboard, 
and no one in Hawarden was allowed to know how 
starved and how cold that mother and her children 
were, day after day, through that grim winter. 
No neighbor dared offer help, knowing it would 
be refused. But Mrs. Gladstone heard of it at 
church one Sunday morning. Instead of going 
home, she went straightway into the cottage, 
where the wolf had penetrated farther than the 
door, In the small kitchen the mother and her 
nine starvelings sat round a Sunday dinner of a 


patient is,” the beautiful visitor explained, and 
said not a word about her real errand. Up the 
dark steps she went, sat by the poor man's side 
for a few minutes, and then came down again 
where, respectfully, the hollow-cheeked young- 
sters were waiting to begin their meal after the 
lady from the castle had left. “But mayn’t I have 
a little of that pie with you?” Mrs. Gladstone 
asked. “It smells so good, and I had breakfast 
very early.” In a few minutes everybody felt at 
ease, and guest and hostess and hungry bairns 
alike were cheerily dining together._ 

An hour later a roasted joint and a large ham- 
per of food was quietly left at the cottage door, 
with a note from Mrs. Gladstone, saying that as 
she had made her lunch at the cottage it was only 
fair that now the cottagers should give her th 
pleasure of sharing her home lunch also. And 
next morning work was found for the older chil- 
dren, and the mother was asked to do some sew- 
ing, and the patient in the small attic ate strength- 
ening invalid-food henceforth, and never a word 
was said about it all when Mrs. Gladstone came 
and sat by the little kitchen fire and chatted “as 
if she was one of us,” and that cottage knew no 
more of gnawing hunger and limbs too thinly clad 
shivering by the cold hearth. And as in this case 
so it was in unnumbered ones, all through Mrs. 
Gladstone's beautiful life. Here and there an in- 
stance may come to light, as did the above, by 
mere chance, from an overflowing heart. The 
rest will never be known, and are chronicled only 
in the book of God kept by the recording angel. 
pee Who Knew Her,” in 7he Westminster’ Ga- 
aelle. 





Missed it by One Vote,.—In the campaign of 
1848 the competing man for the Vice-Presidential 
nomination with Millard Fillmore of New York 
was Kenneth Raynor of North Carolina. They 
were bosom friends, and submitted their claims 





HE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 

neys; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or ‘ pearl glass.”’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or ‘“pearled” —a 
trade-mark. Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 


‘““MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 
another trade-mark. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
éroper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
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and pretentions to a conference to determine be- 
tween them. Fillmore beat Raynor by one vote. 
Thirty-three years later this same Kenneth Ray- 
nor, grown to bea poor old man, and lagging upon 
the stage of affairs, was solicitor of the Treas- 
ury. He had been appointed by Grant. Garfield 
was importuned toturn him out. He stubbornly 
refused, and finally, in answer to a demand for 
some reason why he wanted to keepa good Re- 
publican out of a good place in favor of a nonde- 
script without any pull or party following, he 
said: “I won't do it. Thoanold man and out of 
favor with fortune, he wasa host in hisday. He 
is still an able and accomplished lawyer. He fills 
the office admirably, and he needs the salary. He 
may not have many friends—but he has at least 
one, and a mighty important friend, for it is I 
myself—and I am not going to turn him out. I 
am not going to remove from a little place in the 
Treasury, whose duties he fully meets, an old 
man who came within a single vote of filling the 
place I fill and of being President of the United 
States.” — Louisville Courier-Journal?. 


Wagner's Conducting. — When Wagner con- 
ducted a series of philharmonic concerts in Lon- 
don in 1855, so many critics and Mendelssohnians 
objected to his conducting without the score that 
at last, when the “ Eroica ” was on rehearsal, the 
directors requested him to give up a practise “so 
debasing to the art.” They crowded around him 
after the concert to congratulate him upon his 
success and his splendid interpretation of the 
symphony—due, of course, to his having complied 
with their wishes, and having conducted from the 
score; one of them chanced to glance at the con- 
ductor’s desk and found there Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber 
of Seville’’ upside down !—7%e Etude. 


United States Minister Conger met, wooed, 
and won his wife at Lombard University, Gales- | 


burg, Ill. “It was a college match,” says the 
Chicago Necord, ‘and both bride and bridegroom 
were attending school together there. The bride 
was Miss Sarah J. Pike, and the match was a ro- 
mantic one. They were attracted to each other 
by their brightness in classics and by the good 
spirit which pervaded every action and word 
This was in ante-bellum days, and the firing on 


Fort Sumter put a temporary end to their love- | 


making, as cruel war intervened. Mr. Conger 
went away to war, serving with gallantry and dis- 
tinction, rising to the rank of major. During his 
absence Miss Pike was true to himand kept in 
touch by constant watch and continued correspon- 
dence. The years spent apart only intensified 
their affection, and they were married when the 
war was over, the school-days’ courtship resulting 
in thirty-four years of happy wedded life."—.Vew 
York Tribune. 

Origin of Maverick.— A mule trader was 
spinning yarns of the West to a group of his fel- 
lows, in the shadow of one of the big stables on 
West Marietta Street. He had “swapped cay- 
”’ and burros from El Paso to Cheyenne, 
and “‘punched steers’’ on the first cattle train 
that ever strewed carcasses across the Cherokee 
strip. This loquacious mule trader told a story 
of local interest in explaining how the term 
“maverick” originated. 


u ses 


“Gus Maverick,” said he, “was a young lawyer 
who went to Texas before the State had won her 
independence from the ‘greasers.’ He came from 
Pendleton, Ga., and his father, Sam Maverick, 
was one of the weaithiest planters in this State in 
his time, they say. When Texas entered the 
Union, Gus owned more land and cattle than he 
could keep up with. He rounded up a mixed 
bunch of cattle and put them on a large island in 
a river, never afterward paying any attention to 
them ; but they increased enormously. As they 
were not branded, the free and easy cowmen of 
those parts felt at liberty to pick up a critter now 
and then, and in local parlance an unbranded cow 
came to be known as a maverick. The term 
spread, and to this day, anywhere on the range, 
stray yearlings and calves not branded are called 





Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


mavericks, and the man who finds them in his 
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| This Stove 


weighs 4 lbs., is of solid brass, with tinned iron standards. 
| It is 8% inches high and 8*, inches in diameter at the top 


It will boil a quart of water in four minutes, or do a six 


pound roast of meat to a turn in sixty 


No smoke or bad odor. It is a gas stove, 
producing its own gas from kerosene, yet is 
perfectly safe. Its cost for fuel is ofly one-half 
acent an hour. A quart of oil will run it for 


five hours. Flame is perfectly regulated or in- 
stantly extinguished. The stove is handsome 
and should last a lifetime. It costs $3.75. 

For use in kitchen, in camp, on yachts, or 
anywhere a compact, rortable and good stove 





is needed. 


Write and let us tell you more fully of its 


convenience and economy. 


THE PRIMUS CO., 292 Johnson Ave., Jersey City, N. J 





NIMHEIED 


* Urie Acid 
Poisoning 


Governor STEPHENS, of Mis- 
souri, says that Tartarlithine is 
the only remedy which gave 
him relief in Uric Acid Poison- 
ing. The Governor speaks of 
the remedy in the highest terms. 








Tartarlithine is supplied in bottles 
containing 50 doses at $1.00, and can 
be obtained of all druggists or post- 
free by mail. Pamphlets with Testi- 
monials sent free. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
95 Fulton Street New York 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


TARTAN PILLS 


Cure Constipation, Torpid Liver, 
Bilious Headaches, &c., which often 
accompany Rheumatic conditions, 


25c. per Bottle 




















“No Presents! No Premiums!! No Discounts!!! 


| Our Only Inducements are the Best Imported 


TEAS ano COFFEES 


AT ONE-HALF PRICE. 
Special terms to Institutions, Clergymen, Farmers, and large 
consumers. For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTINC TEA CO., 
67 Vestry Street, New York N. Y. 








Sample and Circulars 10c. 
KL H PS H. H. Ballard, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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herd puts his own brand on them and keeps 


them."—Ad/anta Constitution, 





Henry D. Lloyd, author of “Wealth vs Com- | 


monwealth”’ and “A Country Without Strikes,” 
believes he knows what it is to taste the irony of 
fate. Before his son had finished his college 

course Mr. Lloyd had achieved an international 
reputation as one of the most intelligent and con- 
vincing writers against trusts and corporate com- 
binations in America, Althoa man of wealth and 
highest social standing, he had applied his pro- 
nounced ideas of social democracy in his own 
home, even to the extent of having the household 
servants sit at the familv table. His faith in the 
power ofa consistent example to shape the bent 
of his son’s mind was unfaltering, and he felt that 
the soundness of the young man’s views would be 
the natural and inevitable result of his home in- 
fluences. 

When the son was approaching the termination 
of his college course the father wrote him inquir- 
ing if he had determined what career he would 
pursue after his graduation. The young man’s 
reply was brief, but it could not have moved Mr. 
Lloyd more profoundly had it been pages long. 
The whole matter was disposed of in the simple 
I'd like to become the attorney fora 
big corporation.” This is unquestionably the 
hardest hit that Mr. Lloyd ever received. Mrs. 
Lloyd is the daughter of the late Governor Bross, 


statement: “ 


from whom she inherited a comfortable fortune. 
The home of Mr. Lloyd and his family is at Win- 
netka, one of the beautiful suburbs north of Chi- 
cago, on the shore of Lake Michigan.—Sa/urday 
Foveninge Post. 

A Hindu Literary Woman.—The world grows 
smaller day by day and the old walls of linquistic 
ind racial differences are crumbling away. The 
latest addition to English writers isa bright little 
Hindu woman whose lectures are well known in 
the United States. She comes of a high-caste 
family, and her name is S. Rajahgopaul. Her 
work isacompilation of the Hindu children’s songs 





Safe Investments. 

The offering of $200,000 5 per cent. bonds 
of the Kenosha Gas and Electric Company of 
Kenosha, Wis., by Devitt, Tremble & Co., of 
Chicago, appearing in this paper July 21st and 
28th, is worthy of notice. 

So many wild-cat investments, such as mining 
schemes and industrial stocks, have been offered 
to the public.during the past period of the 
nation’s prosperity, that it is a pleasure to note 
and remark upon the more conservative and 
higher grade of investments as they are offered. 

Many investors, in order to employ their idle 
funds, often find it profitable to purchase such 
high grade bonds, which are not liable to fluctu- 
ations, are easily negotiable, and which, when 
they need the money again, they can generally 
sell for at least as high a price as they paid for 
them, or borrow on them as collateral, 

A firm of established reputation, whose policy 
it is to recommend to its clicats and investors 
only those securities which it buys oucright 
with its own funds and holds, can not afford to 
offer anything but such securities as they have 
themselves thoroughly and critically examined. 
3onds of this nature, such as the Kenosha Gas 
and Electric Company, should be in great de- 
mand, and be rapidly absorbed by conservative 
investors. 

Those having money to invest are realizing 
more and more the importance of placing their 
money where the principal will be safe and 
where the interest payments will always be 
promptly met, 


“First-Class Railroad Stocks 


and other listed securities if 
bought on our Instalment 
plan will yield mere than the 
usual rates of dividends. 


| 





Limmens, Strong & Co., | Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 
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To Clerks, Salesmen and Others 


on a moderate salary, a vital question is: ‘‘ How can my savings 





be invested to bring the greatest returns at middle or old age? » 
] 
THE ENDOWMENT POLICY OF 
he Prudential 
7 
IS ONE OF THE “ 














SAFEST INVESTMENTS 
OBTAINABLE. 


; It protects the family of the in- 
sured during the investment period, 
and returns a cash sum much 
in excess of the total premiums 
paid. Write for particulars, 
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STRENGTH OF 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE RRALTARL 

COMPANY OF AMERICA. / 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. ; 

HOME OFFICE: : : NEWARK, N. J. 

















and her own metrical compositions. Here and 
there is an odd resemblance between the ancient | 
Indian songs and games and those of our own 
race. Where the Anglo-Saxon child refers to the 
dog, the cow, and the bear, the Hindu child speaks | 
of the tiger, the buffalo, and the elephant.—Sa/ur- 
day Evening Post. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Conundrum (by the printer’s devil) : “Is there | 
any rule of English composition that Mr. Ex-Presi- | 
dent Steyn invariably observes?” “Yes. He 
never comes to a full stop without beginning 
with a fresh capital."— Punch 








The Situation.—THE AUTHOR: “I wish I had 
time enough to write a good book.” 

His FRIEND: “Why not take it?” 

THE AUTHOR: “Can’tafford to. Iam too busy | 


Collars 


[INEN callers, 


5 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
writing successful ones.”—ZLz/e. ae of fine cloth and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
aa the most comfortable, and the most 


economical goods made. 





Bad Results of Competition —“ They say that 
Kruger is goihg at it harder than ever.” “What 
has braced him up so suddenly?” “Oh, he’s mad No Laundry Work 

. 
When soiled discard, A box of 10 collars, 
or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. By mail 30 cts. 


because the Empress Dowager has knocked him 
out of the public eye."—Detroit Free Press. 





Losing No Time,— Bixley is working like a dog 
over there in New Jersey.” 


Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. 
stamps. Give size and style desired. 


“What's he doing ?” 
| Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 19, Boston, Mass, 


“Training Jersey farmers to look like Chinese 
soxers for a series of biograph battle-pictures 
taken on the spot."—C/leveland Plain- Dealer 
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The Viewpoint.—FiIksT RABBIT: “ That town 


boy has been around here nearly a week and never ( they. Laue Maem. vo 








once tried to kill us. 


SECOND RABBIT. “Yes; he seems to be devoid | 
of all human attributes.”"—/nudianafpolis Press. ELECTRIGIT RELIEVES PAIN 
CURES DISEASE 

A Darger to be Escaped.—“The whole civil- For reliab_e apparatus, correspond with 
ized world ought to be interested in putting down | HANTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 92-98 State St., Chicago, IIL, 





Some people say it won’t pay us to advertise The Prophylactic Tooth Brush. It will pay us hand- 

somely if only the people who value clean teeth and better health for themselves and their children will use it 

SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BoOx—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 

mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 

hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 9c 

Youths’ 25c. Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers. Send forfree booklet “* Toot, Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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this Chinese uprising.” “I should say so. Why, 
an historical novel written in Chinese dialect 
would be simply awful."—/ndianapolis Journal. 


His Case,—DocTor: * What you need is change 
and rest.” 
PATIENT : “I can’t afford it. My income’s pretty 


well requisitioned already. My children get all | 


the change, and my wife gets the rest."—P/iladel- 
phia Press. 

The Leisure Class. — LORD SAYVAN DE Liv- 
Rus: “Ah! but your leisure clawss in this coun- 
try have no titles.” 

Miss SHARP: “Nonsense! What’s the matter 
with ‘hobo,’ ‘Weary Willie,’ ‘Dusty Roads,’ and 
so on ?"—FExchange. 





An Artistic Debt.—*“ The theater owes a great 
deal to the Shakespearian drama,” said the girl with 
the dark glasses and pensive expression. “Yes,” 
answered the young man with wide ears; “some 
of the best burlesques I ever saw were on ‘ Ham- 
let’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet.'"—Washington Star. 





Feminine Intuition.— MisTREss: “Jane, you 
may clear away the breakfast dishes and put the 
house in order. I am going to my dressmaker’s 
to have a new gown fitted.” 

JANE: “Yes, ma’am. Are you going to take 
your latch-key, or shall I sit up for you?”"—Cy/i- 
cago News. 





Extra Charge.—“ What was the trouble at that 
house where the complaint came from yester- 
day?” asked the superintendent of the gas com- 
pany. “Nothing much,” replied the inspector. “I 
found a centipede in one of the pipes.” “Ah! an 
extra hundred feet. See that they’re charged for | 
that."—Philadelphia Press. 


Hard Work.—“ Oh, we had the loveliest arrange- 











SOLD AT OUR STORES 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 


@ EVERY GENUINE @ 


KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “‘ Krementz’’ stamped onthe back,show 
ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears 
some solid buttons. Beware of imitations, You get a 
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ment at our church society last week! Every 
woman contributed to the missionary cause $5, 
which she earned herself by hard work.” “How 
did you get yours?” “From my husband.” “I 
shouldn’t call that earning it yourself by hard 
work.” “You don’t know my husband.”"—Aafpéist 
Commonwealth. 


Out of One.—“So,” said Senator Sorghum, 
thoughtfully, “that vituperative critic said I was 
liable to bea politician out of ajob!” “That was 
hisremark. You see, he was a littleangry, and 
“Oh, there is no occasion to apologize. I kind of 
like it. You see, I have been accused of being in 
so many jobs that it’s a relief to be mentioned as 
being out of one.”"— Washington Star. 











Currert Events. 





Foreign. 


CHINA, 

July 23.—Sir Halliday Macartney, English secre- 
ary to the Chinese Legation at London, 
states that the Peking legations were safe 
and were about to start for Tien-Tsin 

London and Berlin refuses to consider Minister 
Conger’s despatch trustworthy. 

President McKinley announces his willingness 
to use his good offices with the Powers in be- 
stood to be relief of the ministers at Peking 

and protection of foreigners. 

St. Petersburg despatches represent the situa- 
tion in Manchuria as far more serious than 
had been supposed. It is asserted that the 
Chinese have occupied Hailas, where the 
Russian railway staff is surrounded and in 
desperate straits. 


July 24.—A message from Sir Claude McMac- 
donald, dated Peking, July 4, saying that the 
situation was desperate and calling for re- 
lief, is received by the British Foreign Office. 

Li Hung Chang states that, altho the foreigners 
are alive, they will be instantly killed if the 
allied forces near Peking. 


July 25.—Chinese advices from Shanghai say 
that a general rising throughout the empire 
is certain, and that the missionaries have 
been ordered to take refuge at Shanghai or 
Hongkong. 

General Chaffee announces his arrival at Na- 
gasaki. 

Sir Robert Hart, Director of Chinese Imperial 
Customs, is reported to have died at Peking 
on July 2, whether by violence or not is not 
stated. 


July 26—It is reported from Shanghai that Li 
Hung Chang has said that some of the min- 
isters have already left Peking. 

Emperor Kwang Su asks Great Britain’s 
offices to bring about peace, in terms similar 
to the appeal addressed to President Mc- 
Kinley. 
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July 27.—Reports from Shanghai state that the 
foreign ministers have left Peking, under 
escort for Tien-Tsin. 

Secretary Hay announces that the United 
States will reject any offer of the Chinese 
Imperial Government to deliver Minister 
Conger at Tien-Tsin. 


July 28.—A despatch from Yokohama says that 
the Chinese have attacked a body of Japanese 
and Koreans near Au-Tong on the Yalu 
River. 


July 29.—An imperial edict of July 28 says that 
all foreigners shall be held in the interior, 
and it is stated by a Chinese general at 
Peking that all the ministers are held as 
hostages and that their death will follow an 
advance on Peking. 

It is reported that missionaries and native 
Christians at Pas-Ting-Fu are attacked by 
Boxers, and 2,000 converts killed. 


SouTH AFRICA, 


July 23.—Boer raiders on De Wet’s force cut 
telegraph and railroad lines north of Hon- 
ingsp»int ; Colorel Kroadwood’s force, pur- 
suing De Wet's commando, lost 180 men, killed 
and captured. 


July 24.—A despatch from Cape Town reports 
that the railway lines northward are clear. 


July 25.—Lord Roberts reports an advance on 
Middleburg, reaching Bronkhorst Spruit, 
about half the distance from Pretoria to the 
former city; strong guards were left at 
Pretoria and Johannesburg. 


Mr. Chamberlain's South African policy was 
fiercely attacked in the House of Commons 


July 26.—Lord Roberts reports his arrival at 
Balmoral, along the railroad line to Middle- 
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burg, French and Hutton clearing the army’s' 


flanks and the Boers retreating. 


Colonel Moreland’s troops attack and capture 
a large war-camp at Kokofu. 


July 28.—General Christian De Wet makes to 
Lord Roberts an offer to surrender on terms 
which were refused. P. De Wet, his brother, 
has surrendered. 


July 29.—General French takes the city of Mid- 
dleburg in the march of Lord Roberts's 
troops eastward. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


July 23.-From August 1 Berlin will have a 
special department of theater censorship. 
Baron von Manteuffel, the distinguished Con- 
servative statesman and member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, dies in Berlin. 


July 24.—The agreement regarding the boun- 
dary line of Nicaragua and Costa Rica is 
signed at Managua. 

President Castro officially proclaims the re- 
establishment of peace in Venezuela. 

July 25.—Fierce fighting is reported between the 
Colombian troops and the rebels outside of 
Panama. 


July 27.—Joseph Mayer, for many years the 
Christus of the Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play, has been elected mayor of Ober-Am- 
mergau. 


July 28.—President Romana opens the Peruvian 
Congress, accepting President McKinley’s 
recommendation for an international confer- 
ence. 


July 29.—King Humbert of Italy is assassinated 
at Monza, in Lombardy. 
Philippines: During the past week 180 Filipinos 
were killed and 60 captured ; 
10 killed and 14 wounded. 


Domestic. 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN: 


July 25.—The Populists, Democrats, and Silver 
nesiatllenies of Kansas have arranged a plan 
for fusion. 


The New York Prohibitionists nominate Dr. 
William W. Wardwell, of New York, for 
geovernor, 

The Texas Populists nominate Jerome C. 
Kearly, of Dallas county, for governor. 

The Michigan Democrats nominate Mayor 
Maybury, of Detroit, for governor. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


July 23—The new Japanese Minister to this 
country, M. Takahira, arrives in San Fran- 


cisco. 


July 24.—The new torpedo- boat destroyer Dad is 
launched at Richmond. 


July 25.—Charges of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government were made by the Philippines 
Company, a _ freight - carrying concern, 
against Lieut.-Col. Amos S. Kimball, Quar- 
termaster, U. S. A., and were denied by 
Colonel Kimball. 

An association of leading 
formed. 


publishers is 


July 26.—Riots among the white men and ne- 
groes of New Orleans during the last few 
days have necessitated strict precautions by 
ordering troops to armories and swearing 
in five hundred special policemen. 


July 27.—The race rioting in New Orleans re- 
sultsin a battle between the police and citi- 
zens on one side and Robert Charles, a negro 
desperado, on the ather. Charles kills three 
more people, wounds four, and is himself 
“shot to pieces.” 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 


Problem 491. 
By A. F. MACKENZIE. 


Second Special Prize, Fifth International Problem- 
Tourney, Syduey Morning Herald. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 

















White—Twelve Pieces. 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 492 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
By H. W. BARRY, BosTon, 


Black—Eleven Pieces. 

















White—Eleven Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 485 (July 14). 
Key-move, B—R 2. 


No. 486. 






































Kt-B 5 B—R 7 ch Q—Kt 3, mate 
1. ———_— 2. —- 3— 
K x Kt K—Q 3 
factes Kt—Kt 3 ch Q x R, mate 
‘ - _—_- 3.— 
P —-K 6 Kx P 
Pee Q—Kth4, mate 
2. — 3.— 
Px Kt 
ocb¥ee P—B 3 ch Q x B, mate 
1. ——- 2. -_—- 3 — 
B—B 7 Any 
ontwas Q-—Q ech B—R 7mate 
1. —-—— 2. — 3. 
Kt —B € K x Kt 
a er Kt—Kt 3 ch (—K 2, mate 
.—_——— 2— .— 
P—B6 K—L 5 


Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
ot Virginia; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; 
the Rey. F. H. Johnston, Tarboro, N. C.; M. Mar- 
ble, Worcester, Mass.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; 
the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; A, Thompson, 
Sherman, Tex.; Dr. R. J. Moore, Riverton, Ala.; 
J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; W. B. Miller, Cal- 
mar, Ia.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; B. A. 
Richmond, Cumberland, Md.; M. Stivers, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; J. E. Frost, Hudson, Mich. 


485 (only): F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.: 
O. L. Veerhoff, Washington, D. C.; Prof. C. D. 
, Schmitt, University of Tennessee; ( E. Liovd, 
Sabina, O.; M. F. Mullan, Pomeroy, Ia.; G. B. Mor- 
rison, College View, Neb 

486 (only): W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; the 
Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, IIL; J. D. 
| Leduc, Ste. Scholastique, Can. 


Comments (485): “Chief merit a well-hidden 
jkey"—M. W. H.; “Fine"—C. R. O.; “May be 
| claimed as A 1°—F. H. J.; “Rather monotonous” 

—W. W.; 


seems that the Kt must mate, hence the B must 


“Above the average”™—J. G. L.; “It 
move. Where shall he go? It seems he should go 
to Kt 8, but Black R—R 5 covers the square. It is 
now plain that the R must be shut off, so we get 
the key "-R. J. M.; “More difficult and better in 
every way than some of your first-prizers "—J. E 
W.; “Charming and will deceive the unwary “— 
PF, S. F. 


(485): “Good, but not of the highest order’ — M. 
W. H.; “Pretty, but not difficult”"—C. R. O.; 
“Not equal to the best, but very fine every way” 
—F.H. J.; “Very neat, but very easy "—W. W.; 
“Rather weak competition in which this took a 
prize"—W. R. C.; “A perfect problem, though 
simple. It shows the value of Pawns. I vote ita 
first prize "—S. M. M. 


In addition to those reported, A. T., and Dr. H 
W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark., got 485 (July 7). 
Dr. Dalton’s Prize Problems. 
(Nos. 471 and 472.) 
THE JUDGE'S REPORT. 


Owing to the use, in the announcement of this 


competition, of the word “analytical” instead of 


| award two prizes, one to H. W. 
|} the best critical comments, and the other to H. 


“critical” solution, many solvers did not send 
critical comments, while the solution technical], 
most exhaustive was not accompanied by any 
criticism. It has, therefore, been decided to 
Jarry, Poston, for 


Ketcham, Vergennes, Vt., for the solution most 
exact in detail. 

Mr. Barry's brief comments, showing a fine com- 
prehension of the philosophy ef problem-construc- 


| tion, serve the original purpose of the composers, 


| which was to bring out intelligent criticism. The 
criticism of the average solver consists, mainly, of 


adjectives and superlatives. 

It is curious that, among all the solutions re- 
ceived, not one was analytically complete, as re- 
gards No. 471. Mr. Ketcham’s was most exhaustive 
in this respect ; but he failed to note one variation, 


whose second move is itself a dual, viz.: 





R—B.7 Kt K3ch Q x R, mate 
1, — — 2. — 3. ——_—— 
Q—K 8 K—.. 5 


Only one solver gave this series of moves, and 
his solution was deficient in other respects. 
CRITICISM BY H. W. Barry. 
No. 471 
A very original, well-constructed, and enter- 
devised key-move, and rather above the average 
of its class as regards difficulty, owing tothe most 


excellent “try,” R—B 6, defeated by Q—Q 6 or 
Rx P. The variation, 








R—B7 R—K 7 ch @ x P, mate 
—-— 2. - 3. ——_— 
Px Kt K-K>5 
‘ _ Kt R6 mate 
2. ———_ -— 3. —— 
kt—Be2 


is very novel and neatly introduced. Considering 





the powerful and varied Black defense, the mino: 
defects are unimportant, and Black has also a 
sufficient number of moves at his disposal, which 
restricts White to one method of precedure, to 
relieve the monotony. Good judgment is shown 
\ in the placing of the White Q BP, the creating of 


a double mate after 1 ————__ being of little con- 
P-ks5 

sequence in view of the results obtained. Other 

good “tries” are Q—Kt 4, 5,7; Kt—Q6; B-© 4. 


an obscure dual on the third move of < variation | 


taining example of the “Bristol,” with a cunningly } 
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No. 472. 


A very neat and artistic little problem, with two 
pretty “quiet” continuations; a neat Queen- 
sacrifice, and three clean mates out of five. Free 
from duals throughout. Of course, the inactive 
position of White’s Q Kt, together with obviously 
_ completed “side” mating-position on Black K R 3 
(brought about by means of the Queen-sacrifice), 
prevents difficulty Nevertheless, Kt—B 3 and 
Q-Q 7 are good “tries,” and in positions of this 
sort one looks for piquancy and delicacy of ex- 
pression rather than depth. In the former re- 
gard the problem fairly satisfies expectations, 
(both White Kts being interested in two of the 
mating positions); and in the latter regard it is 
hable. The cleverly placed Black Kt and 
White K lend a most pleasing effect to the whole 


irreproac 


Mr. Ketcham’s analysis shows 71 different mates 
in No. 471, and 37 in No, 472. 

In justice toa number of our solvers it should 
be known that many of them who so!ved these 
problems did not enter into competition for the 
prize. 

Lack of space prevents us from giving solution 
in full. We gave the key-moves several weeks 
ago: No. 471, R—B7; No. 472, Kt- Q Kt 2. 


The Munich Tournament. 


The International Chess-Tournament under the 
auspices of the German Chess-Association began 
in Munich on July 23. With the exception of 
Lasker, Tschigorin, and Marshall, all the experts 
were present: Pillsbury, Showalter, Burn, Ma- 
roczy, Janowski, Marco, Schlechter, Bardeleben, 
Berger, Halprin, Gottschall, Cohn, Billecard, Po- 
piel, Jakob, Wolf. 


Games from the Paris Tournament. 
* PILLSY’S BRILLIANT 
Comments by Reichelm. 


It must not be supposed that Marshall played «31 
the good Chess in Paris, for there are others, nota- 
bly Mr. Pillsbury’s win against George Marco. 


PILLSBURY. MARCO. 
White. Black. 
1 P—O 4 P—Q 4 
2P—QB, P—K 3 
3;QOKt B3 K Kt—B 3 
4 B—K Kt 5 B—K 2 
| 5s P—K Castles 
6 Kt—B P—Q Kt 3 
7 B—Q B— t2 
8 Px P Ps? 
9 Kt—K 5 Q Kt—Q2 
| 10 P—K By, P—O B4 
11 Castles P—B 5 





This push is bad tactics. Q R—B sq was more to 

the purpose. 
12 B—B2 
13 Q- B 3 


P—Q R3 

P-QKt4 
Pillsbury now indulges in Newman's new ma- 

neuvre. 

| 14 Q—R 3 P hk Rts 

| White had intended Kt x Kt, and on Queen re- 

| taking, Bx P ch 


15 P—Bs5s P Et« 
16 Px Kt P BPx P 
17 O—R4 Px Kt 


18 Rtx Kt Qx kt 


The game is now wound up in a blaze of glory. 
19 Rx Kt P—)R 4 
3x R rather better in the prolonging sense. 





20 OR K Bsa R—R 3 
21 Bx P Pxk 
White announced mate in seven moves. 
22 Rx Rech Bx R 
} 23 Rx Bch KxkR 


At this point Marco resigned; but the elegant 
| finish is: 
24 Q-R8ch K-Be 
25 OQ R7ch K Bsq 
If King elsewhere, he is mated al once. 
© x Q, and wins. 


Chess Nuts. 


Ir you can not givea sxood reason for making a 


| move, the probability is that vou have made a bad 
move. 

| 

| 
what vou should try to make is the des/ move. 


li is not sufficient that you select a good move; 
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trated. Paper, 25 cents. 
Prof. J. W. Churchill, Andover Theological 
Seminary and Phillips Academy: ‘An invaluable 
treatise. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats in a 
new and original way effectual public speakirg. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 12mo,Cloth,75 cents. 
Pittsburg Chronicle: *‘ He does not teach 
elocution, but the art of public speaking. *’ 


BELL’S STANDARD 
ELOCUTIONIST 


Contains Principles and Exercises; Readings in 
Prose and Poetry, Religious, Humorous, etc. ; 
for junior and senior pupils. A standard work. 
By Prof. Davip Cras BELL. 12mo, Cloth, 
563 pp. Price, #1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











Books on Musical Copics 


“ Of all the arts, great music is the art to raise 
the soul above all earthly storms.”’ 








MY MUSICAL IMEPORIES 


A volume of personal reminiscences, dealing 
with early life and recollections; hearing music; 
old violins; Paganini, Wagner, Liszt, and other 
great artists, and kindred subjects. By H. R. 
Haweis, A.M. 12mo, 283 pp., cloth, $1.00. 

The Public Ledger, Philadelphia : ‘Those 


who know the charm and clearness of Mr. Haweis’ 
style in descriptive musical essays will need no 


commendation of these * Memories,’ which are 
not only vivid, but critical.” 
MISERERE 


A musical story embracing a charming ming- 
ling of tragedy, love and music. By Maseu 
WaGNaLLs. 12mo, cloth, elegantly bound; 
artistically illustrated with four full-page half- 
tone cuts, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox: ‘It is perfectly de- 
lightful, and the theme is new and interesting.” 
The Boston Budget: ‘The romance is won- 
derfully tender. tragic, intense, and poetic, all in 


ome..../ \ lovelier gift for an Easter present 
could perhaps hardly be devised.*’ 


STARS OF THE OPERA 
Lescriptive sketches of the leading operas and 
personal chats with the leading opera prima- 
donnas. By Masri WaGNaALLs. 12mo, cloth, 
deckle edges, with exquisite half-tone portraits 
of the great singers. Price, $1.50. 
St. Louis Globe-Democruat: “ Beinga trained 
and thorough musician Miss Wagnalls writes with 


authority and with an artistic understanding and 
appreciation. The chapters devoted to the human 
side of the artists are full of charm, and cause 


the reader to feel that he almost has a personal 
acquaintance with these stars of the opera. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 
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FREE for 5 DAY 


390 Seats [Over 2,200 Pages}200 lariat 


Idtors and special contributors: 
VicTOR HERBERT 
REGINALD DE KOVEN 
GERRITT SMITH 
HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON 
FANNY MORRIS SMITH 
Louis R. DRESSLER 
This valuable permanent collection of 
musical masterpieces can be obtained by 
those who act promptly at 


Less than one-tenth the cost 
in sheet form. 


“The most completeand valuable Musical Library 
ever published.’”’— Zhe Acynote. 

**Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s 
home.” — Margarct E. Sangster, Ed. Sarpe’s 

zar, 











“Itisa publication wecan recommend. There is 
something that will interest all.”— The Etude. 

“A vocal and instrumental library of rare excel- 
lence and comprehensiveness,”— Zhe Pianist. SIZE OF VOLUME, 9x12 INCHES 


Library of Che World’s Best Music 


IN A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF 8 VOLUMES, 
4 YOCAL AND 4 INSTRUMENTAL, CONTAINING: 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers ; melodious, not too difficult, and includ- 
ing popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral ‘marches, nocturnes, adagios, military 
pieces, and classic and romantic piano music. The best old and new songs, duets, trios, quar- 
tets and choruses upon every subject: Upon friendship, admiration, love, and home ; upon 
— sorrow, reminiscence, and revery ; upon humor, patriotism, nature, and moralit: ; no 

hymns, however. 500 portraits and illustrations, over 500 biographies cf musicians, and more 
than 100 new and copyrighted selections by American musicians. The work is planned for 
cultured homes and sympathetic performers. 











All these Strauss Taubert Bartlett Paderewski Foster Kelley 
and oucr Mozart Saint-Saens Balfe Haydn Gounod Arditi 

400 other Beethoven Gottschalk Sullivan Schytte Handel Emmett 
Composers Schumann Grieg Smith Bizet Benedict Buck 
represented Schubert Chaminade Bishop Rameau Kreutzer Damrosch 
in this Lange Bendel Chwatal Erkel Mattei De Koven 
matchless Lover Leschetizky Cowen Rachmaninoff Czibulka § Faure 
collection: Moore Henselt Dibdin Goldmark Molloy Gilbert 
Liszt Wilson Thalberg Adam Chopin Pinsuti Tosti 
Rubinstein Payne Kullak Verdi Wagner Robyn Brahms 











IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 


To get this Treasury of Music, Art, and Biography into your home: Use the volumes for 15 days. 
If they are not satisfactory, return them at our expense. Jf you are fully satisfied, make payments 
as stipulated below, 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER FOR DICEST READERS. 

Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half 
leather. We will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you 5 days in which 
to examine this wonderful collection of music. ib you are not satisfied, you can return 
the set at ourexpense. If satisfactory, you can make your first payment of one dollar, and 
remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 17 months, if cloth is ordered, making a total payment of 
$18.00. If you sclect the half-leather binding, which we recommend, there will be three more 
monthly payments of $1.00, ——. a total payment of $21.00. Ten percent.is allowed for cash 
payment. Weassume all risk. We suggest that you apply at once if you desire to obtain a 
set of this limited edition. Don’t fail to mention THE LrreRaRY DicrstT. Address 














ssoumirsoasroru. THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


SEND POSTAL FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Readers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked tu mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A NOTAB LE LITERARY The First Complete Jeffersonian Cyclopedia 
“ Jefferson's writings should enlighten the ,sireside of every citizen of this Republic and 
form the text-book of the American statesman.”- Rayner, Life of Jefferson. 
! a ‘* Jefferson enjoyed a political vision penetrating deeper down into the inevitable movement 
* of popular government and further forward into the future trend of free institutions than 
s * ® was possessed by any other man in public in his day *’- John T. Morse, Jr., Life of Jefferson. 


This new cyclopedia affords in an attractive volume and at a reasonable price, the most exhaustive, comprehensive, and accurate 
compilation of Jefferson’s utterances and writings yet printed. 


. THE CREAT WORK IS NOW COMPLETED-READY MONDAY, AUCUST !3! 


THE JEFFERSONIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by JOHN P. FOLEY 


Within the covers of this substantial volume all of Thomas Jefferson's writings and utterances on all topics of permanent human interest are presented. 


The cyclopedia contains about ten thousand extracts, classified in compact and easily accessible form. The source of every quotation is precisely indicated, 








Terse and Epigrammatic 


Thoughts of Immense 
Influence 


Jefferson had the rare 
faculty of compressing | 
political ideas intoasmall | 
compass, which were ac- | 
cepted by a political | 
pe ace as its current plat- 
form; and this enabled | 


The Best Expression of the 
Nation's Hopes and 
Destiny 

Of all American states- 
men hitherto, Jefferson 
has left the deepest im- 
pression on the character 
of his people. Their po- 
litical ideas and hopes, 
their notions about their 


him to wield aninfluence | 
over his countrymen 
larger and longer than 
fell to the lot of any other 
American. — RIcHARD 
FrorninGuaM, Rise of the 
Republic. 


ywn destiny, and the part 

they are to play in the 
drama of humanity have 
been his. — GoLpWwIN 
Smitn, Political History of 
the United States. 


| 
| 





A Few Representative Names 
from the List of Advance 
Subscribers 


A Few Representative Names 
from the List of Advance 
Subscribers 








Hon. William J. Bryan 
Hon. David B. Hill 

Hon. Abram S. Hewitt 
Ex-Gov.Silas A. Holcomb 
Hon. Wm. M. Stewart 
Hon. John C. Lentz 
Hon. Alva Adams ae 


Hon. Wm. B. Allison 
Ex-Gov. Chas.P. Johnson 
Hon. Henry Watterson 
Hon. William Sulzer 
Hon. Geo. C. Perkins 


Hon. C. P. Breckinridge 























; Hon. Charles A. Towne 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Age about 58 years | 
Hon. H. C. Hansbrough From a painting by Gilbert Stuart in the possession of Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge. Hon. Geo. P. Wetmore 
Jefferson’s family have always considered this portrait the best likeness painted. _— a 
And several hundred others Reproduction of one of the illustrations in the Cyclopedia. } And several huadred others, 





INDISPENSABLE TO ALL SPEAKERS OF ALL PARTIES IN THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN 


This work is altogether unlike any other book yet produced respecting Jefferson and his teachings. Jt gives Jefferson himself, simply, fully, and 
clearly. There is scarcely a subject within the scope of government, politics, law, education, agriculture. commerce, finance, foreign alliances, religious 
freedom, tariff, manufactures, expansion, etc., on which the eminent statesman has not declared himself. Jefferson enjoyed a peculiarly broad mind, 
and his versatility with almost every subject connected with modern government makes this volume one which will be especially timely and useful 
to all those who are interested in these absorbing questions, especially during the present campaign. 


Attractive and Convenient Arrangement 


The arrangement of the c-nt«nts is of the ut- 
most helpfulness and convenience. Ail the ex- 
tracts are arranged under topics in alphabetical 
order. Each paragraph is numbered and headed 
with full-face type. The classification shows at 
a glance Jefferson’s views and opinions at different 
periods of his career. 


The Authority of All Parties 
Jefferson's mind had a rare perception, a clear 
and direct form of expression, and a power and 
dignity which have placed him, like Lincoln, above 
mere party associations, and have caused him to 


Accuracy and Impartiality Absolutely Insured 


Misrepresentation or misquotation of Jeffer- 
son’s utterances have been absolutely guarded 
against, as the Cyclopedia indicates the source of 
the quotations. There are no distorted quota- 
tions, but the expressions are given simply, fully, 
and clearly as they were uttered by the great 
statesman. 


A Safeguard Against Misrepresentation 
The utterances of Jefferson are frequently 
garbled and distorted for partisan purposes. The 
Jeffersonian Cyclopedia invariably shows what 
Jefferson really did say. It is an authoritative 
safeguard against any misrepresentation of the 





The Contents Instantly Accessible 


Although there are over 90.0 extracts the entire 
contents are almost instantly accessible. Besides 
the alphabetical order of topics under which all 
quotations are arranged there is an exhaustive 
topical cross-reference index in the back of the 
book. The typographical arrangement has been 
such as to facilitate quick and easy reference. 


A Right-Hand Aid to Speakers and Writers 


To the public speaker, lecturer, or campaign 
orator, the Cyclopedia will afford an almost in- 
exhaustible fund of convincing quotations. The 
editorial or other writer will find in it many terse 











become a high and favorite authority with both of and convincing statements. To the student of 
the leading political parties in the United States. | great statesman. government it is invaluable. 


WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE DOCUMENTS 
Reply to Lord North's Conciliatory Proposition ; Committees of Correspondence; A Summary View of the Rights of British America; Declaration of 
Independence ; Preamble to the Virginia Constitution ; Debates on the Articles of Confederation; A Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom; Kentucky 
Resolutions ; First Inaugural Address ; Second Inaugural Address; Address to the General Assembly of Virginia ; Address to he Inhabitants of Albe- 
marle County, in Virginia ; Declaration and Protest of the Commonwealth of Virginia ; Estrangement and Reconciliation of Jefferson and Adams. 


A TASTEFUL VOLUME WITH HIGHLY ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAVURE & WOOD-ENGRAVED HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The aim has been to produce an attractive and substantial volume which will 
be an ornament to every library and at the same time withstand constant use. 


HANDSOMELY PRINTED AND BOUND ILLUSTRATIONS OF RARE HISTORIC VALUE 


The contents are pees in good-sized clear type on first class paper. The Cyclopedia contains two exquiste photogravures, one, the frontis- 
The Cyclopedia is substantially bound in four styles of hadinees bears piece, being from a portrait of Jefferson painted by Gilbert Stuart in 1800, 
cloth, sheep, half-morocco, and full morocco. The cloth-bound edition con- the other being a view of Monticello, Jefferson’s home. There are seven 
tains on the cover a tasteful medallion portrait of Jefferson. The volume | high class wood-engraved half-tone portraits of Jefferson at different ages, in- 
is a large octavo. 644 inches wide, 10 inches long, and 24 inches thick. It cluding: ortraits by Peale, Desnoyers, Brumidi, bronze statue by d’Angers, 
contains over 1,000 pages. portraits by Stuart, Sully, marble statue by Powers, portrait by Otis. 


Price, carriage prepaid, Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, 810.00 ; Half Morocco, $12.00; Full Morocco, $15.00. So'd by subscription. Agents Wanted. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers’ - - = 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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